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This could happen to you... 


if for some reason all of the great central markets were forced 
to cease operations— 


There would then be no definite source for the setting of live- 
stock values nor for making them public. 


Daily transactions on central markets determine values thru- 
out the nation... concentrated buying power on these open mar- 
kets, PROVIDED YOU ACTIVELY SUPPLY ALL GRADES 
AT ALL SEASONS, will assure full values today and for to- 
morrow. 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE—KEEP YOUR MARKETS STRONG 


The Denver 
Union Stock Yard Co. 
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RANK LIN “ites 
Act CS 5 
The Franklin Small Dose 


4 ‘Packs Powerful Potency 
for Practical Protection, 


=. whole culture bacterin into a compact, intensified 
dosage is one of the outstanding contributions of Dr. Franklin 
to the conguest of livestock disease. 

Applied to Blackleg Bacterin, it means that the major immunizing 
elements of more than ten cc of whole culture are condensed into a 
powerfully potent one cc dose. 

This greatly increases the strength of the Franklin dose, stepping 
up its power to confer lasting immunity. Also, it reduces the bulk 
to but one-fifth of that of the former whole culture dose, thereby 


facilitating vaccination. 
To the Stockman this all adds up to: More dependable protection 
for his calves. More value for his money. Less work since ONE 
small Franklin dose confers practical immunity for life. Less 
material to handle. 

No wonder the Franklin brand outsells all others, and enjoys a 


constantly increasing demand season after season 
Insist on the genuine Franklin make with the famous star- 


signature trade mark. 
10c a dose at Drug Store Dealers 


Big illustrated catalog describes other Franklin Biologics and Medicinals for 
attle, Horses, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry. Ask for free copy. 


Gc 
_O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
LOS ANGELES 


DENVER KANSAS CITY 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY 


WICHITA 
Canadian Dist’s., J.A. DUNNIGAN & CO., Calgary 
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CENTURY ago Uncle Sam had 


nearly 1,500 million acres of un- 
settled land. 


It wasn’t worth much. What could be 
sold at all brought an average price of 
only 97¢ an acre. 


It took weeks to get to it. It cost a 
young fortune to bring in supplies. 
There was no way to market crops 


profitably. 


What was needed was good transporta- 
tion. 


To help finance the construction of some 
of the pioneer railroads into this virgin 
territory, the government turned over 
to them 130 million acres of land. 


In return, most government traffic was 
to be carried at 50% off. 


The railroads were built. Frontiers were 
pushed back. The soaring increase in 
the value of land retained by the gov- 
ernment far more than compensated for 
the lands granted the railroads. 
Tax revenues on all the land 9 4% 
multiplied. <h¢ 
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For nearly a hundred years, the govern- 
ment has reaped an additional and ever- 
growing advantage from greatly reduced 
rates. Not alone from the few railroads 
which received land grants (about 9% of 
the trackage), but from competing roads 
as well. 


Through these reductions alone the gov- 
ernment has been repaid many, many 
times. At the rate of government ship- 
ping today, the deductions amount in a 
single year to just about twice the value 
of the grants when made. 


Under present conditions, these land- 
grant deductions are both discriminat- 
ing and unfair to shippers who do 
business with the government but who 
cannot use land-grant railroads. 


This is one reason shippers, farmers, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Office of Defense Transportation and 
the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners join with 
clATio 


transportation agencies in recom- 
mending that land-grant deduc- 
tions be ended. 


)) RAILROADS 


If you would like to know more about Land-Grant Rates than we can tell in 
this advertisement, we will send you free a comprehensive book!et about them. 
Just mail this coupon to Association of American Railroads, Transportation 


Bidg., Washington 6, D.C. 
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GETTING DRY 


This country is getting mighty dry 
and the water situation is going to ge: 
tight in a lot of places if it does not 
rain soon. Cattle have done fine and 
are all fat. California packers haye 
bought a good many cattle here. We 
sold them five loads out of our two. 
year-old heifers that we had topped out 
for replacement that weighed 960 and 
had never had a bite of feed, so yoy 
can see they had never suffered 
That is selling on the wrong e 
at the price we did not think we could 
afford to keep them. There have been 
no calves contracted around this see. 
on for fall delivery so fay.— Jor B. 
‘\{ATTHEWS, Shackelford County, Tex. 
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CONDITIONS IN IDAHO 


So far this year I have been out with 
a little over 200 cattle outfits, mostly in 
connection with their improvement in 
management and breeding. All of them 
seem of one accord. They realize that 
cattle numbers are large but most of 
them are in the position of having a 
home ranch and range allotments for 
definite numbers, hence feel that they 
cannot reduce too heavily. Without the 
cattle these ranches and ranges would 
have no economic value. At the same 
time when prices become so low that 
costs exceed returns, they are able to 
remain in business, while many new out- 
fits will be forced out of business when 


we again have 5- and 6-cent steers. A 
statement made by practically all of 
them is that this time they can reduce 
by taking out the poor animals. The last 


time they were forced to sell 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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THESE PICTURES © 
POINT THE WAY 
TO MORE PROFIT 


p, 
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Good range grass—averaging at best around 2 per cent 
minerals—is often mineral-deficient to begin with. Yet every 
time a thousand-pound steer is sold off your place, it takes 
another 50 pounds of your minerals with him. Multiply that 
50 pounds by the number of steers that have left your place, 


Plenty of old-timers still 
active on the range can 
remember when the Long- 
horn was the backbone of 
the Western cattle indus- 
try. It took this steer 4 
to 5 years to mature. 


J 


TODAY'S STEER 


Today’s steer ma- 
tures in 1 to 2 years. 
This means the same 
mineral require- 
ments must now be 
met in less than half 
the time . from 
grasses that contain 
a constantly smaller 
Supply of minerals. 


MoorMans 


MINERAL FEED 


Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept L-102, Quincy, Ill. 
August, 1944 


and figure the tremendous amount of minerals taken out of 
your soil by grazing. Other causes of serious mineral short- 
age are erosion and leaching. Grazing, erosion and leaching 
will all continue to make your soil and, consequently, your 
grass, more and more mineral-deficient. 


f.2ee5% «A 


But mineral shortages don’t cut the profits of the thousands 
of cattlemen who set out blocks of MoorMan’s Range Min- 
erals for Cattle near their watering places. Even more 
popular in this time of manpower shortage because they are 
so easy to feed. MoorMan’s Mineral Blocks withstand even 
the worst weather, and supply your cattle with all the min- 
erals they are known to need—in exactly the right amounts. 


Ask Your MoorMan Dealer—Or Clip the Coupon 
i iene nt Seen ail a ate ae 


| MOORMAN MFG. CO., 
Dept. L-102, 
Quincy, Ill. 
Without obligation to me, please send full information 
about MoorMan’s Minerals for Cattle on Range. 





* NUMBEK 8 IN A SERIES, 


TRACING FIFTEEN YEARS OF KELLETT AIRCRAFT 
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Planning for Tomorrow 


_ photograph above shows an earlier Kellett 
development, a military-type autogiro, under- 
going tests by the Army Air Forces. 


For many years, aeronautical engineers have strived 
to develop aircraft able to take off or land vertically 
on any kind of field or flat roof, and to climb 
handily over usual flight obstructions . . . aircraft 
that can cruise smoothly at satisfactory speeds, or 
hover motionless. 


During the war, all available materials and man- 
power are required for military needs. But the 
growing Kellett engineering staff looks forward to 


peace, and the opportunity to focus its aeronau- 
tical design abilities on helicopter developments 
for a wide range of contributions to American 
progress. 


Indications are that modern aircraft of the heli- 
copter type will then save time and money in 
forestry service, ranching, dusting and spraying 
agricultural crops, patrolling and inspecting cross- 
country power lines and oil pipe lines, in prospect- 
ing—and many more everyday services. Kellett 
Aircraft Corporation, Upper Darby (Philadelphia), 


Pennsylvania. 


HISTORY 
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KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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Ration Point Shuffling 


“(\FF AG’IN, on ag’in (maybe) gone ag’in—Finni- 

gin” is a quotation that aptly fits the ration 
program for the past two or three months. There 
has been a rapid succession of changes which, to 
say the least, has been confusing. The policy as to 
pork has been fairly consistent, with gradual reduc- 
tions in point values as supplies increased. Then 
came the May 1 change cutting the point values on 
lamb and veal by one-half, to be followed only a few 
days later by a new order removing all pork, lamb 
and veal, and some of the lower grades of beef, from 
the ration point list. All steaks and roasts of AA, 
A, B and C grades remained under rationing. 


On July 1 certain lamb cuts were restored to 
the ration point list, and now we learn that the War 
Food Administration has published a notice in the 
Federal Register requiring OPA to issue an order 
effective not later than 12:01 A. M., Aug. 1, taking 
steaks and roasts from the B and C grades off the 
ration list and restoring hams and pork loins to it. 
The result of this order is that only steaks and roasts 
of AA and A grades will still be under the rationing 
program if and when this order goes into effect. 


Advices from Chicago and Washington indicate 
that OPA is fighting the order and that the matter 
has already been referred to Director of Economic 
Stabilization Vinson; also that Marvin Jones, admin- 
istrator of WFA, has consented to a slight delay in 
the effective date of the order. It is just another 
one of the many instances where divided authority 
has operated to the disadvantage of our industry. 
The War Food Administration, the only agency in 
Washington which knows anything about the live- 
stock industry, is handicapped in its efforts to con- 
duct a sane production program, by the fact that 
OPA attempts to exercise arbitrary authority on 
every point which comes to issue between the two 
agencies—and particularly those dealing with prices 
and rationing. Then the deadlock is referred to the 
director of economic stabilization, whose office is not 
organized to deal intelligently with such problems. 
Just why the details of a rationing program should 
come under the jurisdiction of the director of eco- 
homic stabilization is not clear. 

The War Food Administration is to be congrat- 
ulated on its foresight in issuing the order. The 
announced purpose of it was to clear the decks, make 
told storage space available and insure the ready 
handling of the expected: heavy runs of cattle during 
the next few weeks. Much concern has been felt 
over the ability of the market to absorb the heavy 
runs of the lower grades, unless there were some 
radical shift in the policy of rationing. The canner 
and cutter grades have been in plentiful supply and 
have sagged a bit below ceiling prices, but these 
grades have been supported by the demand for 
tanned field rations and it is understood that the 
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army expects to step up its purchases of such prod- 
ucts while the big run is on. No such help is in 
sight, however, for the next grade—C, or utility, 
beef. Under the present set-up, utility beef requires 
ration points even though converted into hamburger, 
while hamburger made from canners and cutters is 
ration-free. No solution is possible of the utility 
grade problem except making it ration-point-free. 
Commercial grade beef is expected to be in plentiful 
supply as the runs increase, but it is generally be- 
lieved that the upper grades, AA and A, will continue 
in light supply for some time to come; hence, the 
plan to leave them under the rationing program. 

It is to be hoped that the War Food Adminis- 
tration will stick by its guns and insist upon the 
issuance of this order—if not on Aug. 1, at least by 
Aug. 15. We have heard a great deal about the re- 
vamping of OPA; that the visionaries who have 


brought it into such disfavor with the public have 
been replaced by practical men. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for OPA to show whether there has really 
been a change in personnel and policy or whether it 
is the same old set-up in a new dress. 


Livestock Prices 


EPORTS persist that Director of Economic Stabil- 
ization Vinson has under consideration at this 
writing (July 20) a proposal to lower the price ranges 
on several—possibly all—grades of cattle, thus per- 
mitting the packer to obtain his subsidy on a lower 
basis than was provided in the original Vinson cattle 
stabilization order. 

The American National Live Stock Association - 
for four months past has strenuously opposed any 
such change in prices. It has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the fact that feeder cattle prices are today 
far below those of a year ago, and that any down- 
ward adjustment in the price of beef cattle inevitably 
would be reflected back in the price paid for stockers 
and feeders. Many feeder cattle sell in direct com- 
petition with lower grade slaughter steers. Some of 
these animals are in such flesh that they can go 
either to slaughter or back to the feedlot, and hence 
are known as two-way cattle. 

The demand for the downward readjustment 
comes from the packing industry itself. Ever since 
OPA first established meat ceilings there has been 
a constant complaint by elements of the packing 
industry that they were being squeezed and wild 
charges have been made as to the per-head losses 
assumed on every animal slaughtered. That there 
have been some losses appears quite certain, but that 
the general talk about constant losses has been 
greatly exaggerated seems equally certain. Produc- 
ers cannot judge as.to the merits of these claims, 
but they unfortunately are in the end position and 
have to suffer from whatever ill effects accrue as 
a result. 









In view of the fact that cattle producers and 
feeders have had to absorb constantly increasing 
costs of production and feeding since the current 
base on beef ceilings was established more than 19 
months ago, it seems incredible that either OPA 
or Director Vinson would today even consider a 
move deliberately to lower live animal prices. If the 
packers are squeezed, it is no fault of the producers, 
and the prices should be adjusted at the retail end 
to cover. It has been claimed that the retail margin 
is more than sufficient. That, again, is beyond the 
province of the producer to judge—but of one thing 
we are entirely certain: We are tired of the con- 
stant rollback on the producer of every item of in- 
crease in the cost of operation, clear down the line— 
production, feeding, transportation, processing, dis- 
tribution. It cannot go on on this basis with any 
assurance of adequate supplies of the kind of beef 
that should be available. 





















Bigger Marketing 

HE CATTLE SLAUGHTER for the first half of 

this year, amounting to 6,172,000 head, as against 
4,983,000 last year, and the calf kill of 3,164,000, as 
against 2,101,000 sent to the pens last year in the 
first half period, would indicate that the cattle in- 
dustry is in a mood to attend to the matter of mar- 
keting a little on the heavy side to check the big 
increase in cattle numbers. It is a first step, appar- 
ently, on the road to a mild liquidation. 

It is interesting to learn that. some stockmen 
have used the system of reduction in which they 
market calves early to permit the mother cow to 
fatten, and they get more returns from this practice 
than out of the normal method of feeding out the 
calf. 

If the surmise is correct, that a reduction in 
numbers is now taking place, it is indeed heartening. 
It is not the result of any government plan, volun- 
tary or involuntary, but, rather, cooperative action 
by stockmen which is making available the largest 
quantity of beef ever produced at a time when it is 
needed and which is benefiting the industry as a 
wholé. Stockmen have been told from all sides of 
the top-heavy situation in the cattle population and 
the difficulties that may lie ahead if it continues, 

























STATISTICAL BRIEFS 


From the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, London’s Meat Trades Journal rose appreciably. 
learned that United States scientists %* 
have been developing a new breed of 
sheep with shorter-than-normal legs, and 
also a new breed of turkeys with smaller 
bodies. Object: roasts that will fit into 
the modern oven. A better idea, says 
the journal, would appear to be to popu- 
larize larger ovens. 
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Britain’s expenditure for food last 
year amounted to 1,264,000,000 pounds, . 
representing a drop of 56,000,000 pounds 
from the 1942 figure, while clothes ex- 







culture release, 














penditures came to 38,000,000 pounds 
1942. 
amounts spent for drink and _ tobacco 


A survey of about 500 trucks in the 
Chicago and Peoria livestock markets by 
R. C. Ashby, chief in livestock market- 
of Illinois College of 
Agriculture, disclosed that 16 per cent 
of the trucks are not expected to remain 
in service beyond six months and an ad- 
ditional 45 per cent may not be service- 
able within a year. 


According to a Department of Agri- 
native Chinese 


and they evidently are trying to correct this—eyey 
in sections where the increase has not been so great. 
That seems to be the really wise thing to do. Over. 
burdening numbers in the Corn Belt, say, could easily 
have their oppressive effect on prices in western. 
less heavily overpopulated, areas. 

This action might have been planned by a goy- 
ernment that tries so hard to straighten out 2!! our 
difficulties and is experimenting with so many prob- 
lems today. And in fact the government did cast 
about for ways of reducing numbers but could figure 
out no likely looking plan. But it is far better ‘hat it 
be done the way it evidently is being done—in ag 
common sense realization that for the good of «ll the 
big numbers must come down. 


Concentrates 


DVICE of some handlers of livestock feed, that 

they have had stockmen turn down concentrates 
they knew those stockmen would eventually need, 
are disquieting. Excuses, the feed people say, were 
that the man didn’t have the money handy or 
couldn’t say just how much he would need. Cn the 
other hand, other stockmen have asked for the feed 
and have been unable to get it, and that is more 
likely to have been the common experience. It would 
seem, therefore, that such feed concentrates as are 
offered and will be needed this winter would be 
snapped up. Concentrates are really a scarce article, 
and the stockman who can get them is truly in a 
favored spot. In fact, there have been complaints 
that feed pellets for range use have been impossible 
to purchase in some sections, although the product 
in meal form has been more or less plentiful—a 
matter that should be corrected. 

The feed people and the government officials 
concerned know, of course, that the concentrate sit- 
uation is tight and they are doing what they can to 
supply the feed to those in greatest need of it. And 
if they do supply it, it certainly seems logica! that 
now is the time to buy it. Later on it may not be 
available. Furthermore, to pass up the feed oifered 
may give an entirely distorted picture of the situa- 
tion to those who do have some control of the prod- 
uct in Washington. The wise thing to do is to buy 
concentrates now if you can get the kind you need. 
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though of many types, sizes and  olors, 
are outstandingly prolific. Ralph W. 
Phillips of the department and T. Y. Hsu 
of the Chinese Ministry of Agriculture 
* cite the exceptional case of one ( \inese 
sow that had 82 teats and prodi«d 26 
live pigs in one litter. 

In an exchange we read that abo 90> 
000 OPA price panel assistants ng 
out of local ration boards, star‘: out 
recently on a survey of reta eat 
stores for the purpose of helpin eat 
dealers understand OPA regula‘ 

* * * * 

The largest wheat crop in the © -tory 

of the country is indicated this y: 


Conversely, the 


hogs, 
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A Modern Bison Herd 


By GIBBONS CLARK 


NOSTALGIC BIT OF THE OLD 
West still lives on, but in a modern 
setting, near the city of Yakima, Wash. 


Roaming over 5,000 acres of range- 
land, a Shaggy herd of 50 head of buf- 
falos is run by the Gibson Buffalo 
Ranch in the Lower Wenas Valley. 


These animals are still being “shot,” 
but it’s not as it was in the old pioneer 
days. The Gibson herd has frequently 
been “shot” by motion picture compan- 
ies, and despite the fact that each time 
they have been in the movies their su- 
priority over the common types of buf- 
falo, such as are found in parks and 
such places, has been stressed, these 
stocky animals go about their untemper- 
amental way; their only reactions over 
being movie stars are occasional dis- 
gusted grunts. It is interesting to note 
here that a buffalo never bawls or bel- 
lows. The only sound emitted by the 
buffaio is a curt grunt. 


Origination of the Gibson Buffalo 
Ranch dates back 25 years. At that time 
Gibson Brothers, Inc., were co-partners 
in the enterprise. Later, O. D. Gibson, 
present owner of the ranch, bought out 
his brothers’ interests and has carried on 
the business under the present ranch 
name. 


Two lone head of buffalo comprised 

the original beginning of the present 
herd when the Gibsons bought the two 
head from the Conrad estate in Kali- 
spell, Mont., simply as an experiment. 
They liked the new venture so well 
that they promptly decided to buy the 
entire herd belonging to the estate. This 
consisted of 25 head. 


The Gibson buffalo herd, or bison, as 
0. D. Gibson says they should properly 
be called, originated from the famed 
Pablo herd around 50 years ago in Mon- 
tana. It consisted of direct descendants 
of the native wild buffalo which roamed 
the great plains in covered wagon days. 


Since the ranch was established a 
quarter-century ago, the bison have been 
bred up without any crossbreeding. “In 
fact,” says Gibson, “Bison and domestic 
ttle just don’t mix; bison will not toler- 
ate domestic cattle among the herd. The 
only way to breed them with domestic 
cattle is to throw the young bison and 
domestic calves together. Then it’s okay, 
for the “eattloes,” the resulting hybrid 
crossbreed, are accepted by the herd.” 


_An interesting exception to this rule 
is the incident of a lost buffalo calf 
which was at one time adopted by a 
Holstein domestic cow. The buffalo grew 
to maturity but remained constantly 
close to the cow. But so far as other do- 
mestic cattle are concerned, this buf- 
falo would become enraged at their in- 
ttusion upon his domain and would 
Promptly chase them into a nearby 
creek, forcing them to seek the security 
of the opposite bank. Gibson states that 
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during all his many years of experience 
with, and knowledge of, wild buffalos, 
he has never seen anything like this 
strange comradeship between two such 
antagonistic breeds of animals. 

The Gibson Buffalo Ranch enjoys the 
distinction of running the only privately 
owned herd of buffalos west of the 
Rocky Mountains. At the time of the 
original herd purchase, the Gibson 
brothers received a letter from N. E. 
Garretson, secretary of the American 
Bison Society, in which the society pro- 
claimed the herd to be “ .... one of the 
best and purest strain of buffalo blood 
in the world, and I also believe the 
hardiest and most prolific private herd 
of which we have any record.” This 
letter is on file. The American Bison 
Society keeps a record of all buffalo 
herds throughout the world. Complete 
breeding statistics also are maintained, 
while an annual census keeps these 
records up-to-date. 


Behavior of the Buffalo 


Mr. Gibson gives some very interest- 
ing sidelights on the behavior and the 
characteristics of the buffalo. A native 
animal, the buffalo originated at Great 
Falls, Mont. The so-called buffalos, or 
straight bison, were the first in the 
world to migrate, roaming to the ex- 
treme south and up into Canada in the 
summertime. 

“You have to be pretty careful in 
handling bison,’ opines Gibson. “We 
never use the rope on them, but run 
them through chutes. Bison are much 
more powerful than domestic cattle and 
become easily stirred up.” 

Compared with domestic cattle, bison 
are more intelligent and are better able 


to stand bad weather conditions. They 
like the same rangeland as domestic cat- 
tle with the exception of high timber 
areas, their native habitat being the 
open plains. Buffalos are extremely fast 
runners and can easily outdistance the 
average horse. 


In the early days, the Rocky Mountain 
region was noted for its winter storms 
and blizzards. “You’d find the domestic 
cattle drifting with the blizzard,” states 
Gibson, “but not the bison. Bison will 
lope along in the face of the gale to get 
out of the blow as quickly as possible. 
But the domestic cattle, they’ll turn their 
backs to the howling storm, remaining 
absolutely still, like statues, all the while 
absorbing continuous punishment.” 


Further interesting contrast between 
bison and domestic cattle shows that the 
domestic cow will force her calf into the 
river and then she will proceed to cross 
without paying any attention to her calf. 
But bison will do exactly the opposite. 
Bordering the Gibson buffalo range is 
the Yakima River, and the bison make 
the most of it; buffalos love to swim. 
The bison cow, however, will not allow 
her calf to enter the water until it is 
several weeks old. When the time comes 
for the young buffalo chip to hit the 
water, the mother bison will swim be- 
tween her calf and the upstream side in 
river areas where the water is deep and 
the current swift. 

The struggling calf, clinging close to 
the side of its mother, tries bravely to 
meet the strange new experience. The 
bison cow grunts encouragingly to her 
calf to keep trying, and he does try, and 
he manages to keep his head above wa- 
ter. Then off they go, mama and the 
kid, swimming merrily away. And be it 
noted here, that when a buffalo decides 
to go, there’s no river too wide, nor 
fence too strong, that can hold back its 
powerful, crushing lunge. 


In this picture is seen a humpless bison calf, which is as it should be. The little 
bison begins to develop a hump when he is nine months old. At yearling stage the 


hump is fairly well formed. 
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Law of the Herd 


There is an immutable law in buffalo 
herds that, during breeding time, there 
is to be but one bull as boss of the herd. 
If there are two or more bulls in the 
herd at this time, all must hit the trail 
except one. Either the unwanted bulls 
leave, or the herd will leave these bulls 
behind. This goes on until fall when the 
entire herd unites to dig in for the win- 
ter. 

But come spring, the problem again 
leaps into prominence. Who is to be the 
leader of the herd? If it so happens that 
the herd is divided, gory goings-on are 
in prospect, for then the bulls engage in 
battles to the death, the rest of the herd 
looking on silently, waiting for signs of 
one of the bulls to weaken, to fall; then 
with a rush the herd is upon him, 
stomping him into the ground. 

At the Gibson Buffalo Ranch, such un- 
pleasant occurrences are prevented by 
corraling, caging, and operating upon 
the young bulls. These resulting steers 
are then grain-fattened and placed on 
the market during the Christmas holi- 
day time. 

“Feed a bison on grain for 100 days 
and you have the king of all meat,” 
states Gibson. There is no wild, strong 
distaste to buffalo meat. Instead, asserts 
Gibson, “the meat is more tender, 
juicier, and more highly flavored than 
domestic.” 

A still further interesting feature of 
the buffalos is the fact that they have 
what is known as a “stink pocket” lo- 
cated at the hair-tips on their hind 
hooves. In the old days, bison cows 
would drop off from the roaming herd 
to calf. They would get four or five 
days behind the main herd but could 
easily catch up by means of a scent 


given off from these pockets, a scent 
which remains on the ground for days. 
By means of this odor buffalos were able 
to track each other over the great plains. 
Recent protests by the American Bi- 
son Society have remedied an injurious 
practice relating to government-owned 
bison herds. There would be no kill until 
the ranges were overstocked and herds 
would number twice as many bulls as 
cows. Then the cows or the poor bulls 
were slaughtered and the meat served 
on railroad dining cars. The result was 
most unsatisfactory. The buffalo meat 
thus served would be equal to that of 
a poor Jersey bull as compared with 
prime grain-fed domestic steer. 
According to Gibson, bison are flour- 
ishing in Alaska at the present. The 
greater part of existing herds are lo- 
cated about 100 miles from Fairbanks. 


Bison As a Commercial Venture 


“With the proper rangeland, bison can 
be successfully raised from the commer- 
cial standpoint,” advises Gibson. “They 
don’t take the feed necessary for domes- 
tic cattle. Why, our bison have had no 
hay for nearly 15 years!” 

Future plans of this modern “Buffalo 
Bill” include the closing out of all his 
domestic cattle and running a straight 
bison range. He is considering increas- 
ing the herd to 100 head, the minimum 
from the commercial viewpoint. Of 
course this calls for the buying of noth- 
ing but selected stock. At present a few 
buffalos are sold for market every two 
years. In addition, the Gibson Buffalo 
Ranch supplies buffalos for rodeos. 

Mr. Gibson invites correspondence 
from anyone interested in building up a 
buffalo, or bison, herd. His address is: 
O. D. Gibson, Route 1, Box 144, Selah, 
Wash. 





AN ORPHAN ADOPTED 








Geo. E. Richards, secretary of the Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association 
of Wallowa County, Enterprise, Ore., has sent us this quite unusual and 
much appreciated picture showing a cow and buck deer fawn. It was taken 


on the Wallowa County farm of Clay Boyd, who declares that the cow brought 
the fawn in to the ranch with her. 


INCOME TAX RULE 


— OF THE IMPORTANT 
Internal Revenue regulation ap. 
nounced a month ago that puts live. 
stock breeding on an equal footing with 
other businesses from the inconie tay 
standpoint was several months of 
by the National Live Stock Tax Com. 
mittee. The ruling in brief says that 
profits realized from the sale of animals 
used for “breeding, draft or dairy pu: 
poses” is “capital gain” and subject to 
tax on that basis. In no case can such 
gains be taxed more than 25 pe» cent, 
The relief that the ruling gives does 
not apply to livestock raised or a quired 
primarily for sale, and a gain ©» logs 
therefrom is ordinary gain or loss. This 
limitation, it is pointed out by “tephen 
H. Hart, one of the attorneys ‘or the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee, “is 
in keeping with the argument which we 
have urged, that breeding herds ::re the 
stockman’s factory (a capital asset) and 
the calf and lamb crops are his product 
(not a capital asset).” Nor does the rul- 
ing apply to animals culled from the 
breeding herd as feeder or slaughter 
animals in the regular course of busi- 
ness. “This limitation also seems justi- 
fied if the cull animals are regarded as 
a normal product of the operation. We 
agreed at our last meeting in Denver to 
concede this point if necessary.” 
The ruling does apply, however, to al! 
sales of breeding stock outside the usual 
course of business, whether the whole 
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herd is sold, or only a portion, and 
whether the sale is forced by drought, 
by economic circumstances, by the oper- 
ator going out of business or reducing 
his herd, or for any other cause 

The ruling applies to operators 





whether on the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis, or the accrua! basis, 
and whether breeding stock are capital- 
ized or carried in inventory, and regard- 
less of the inventory method use 

As a further explanation of the 
we quote below part of a releass 
subject by Mr. Hart: 

“In the case of an operator 
cash receipts and disbursements 
the full receipts from the sale of raised 
breeding stock are subject to the capital 
gain limitations since such stock has no 
cost basis on the books of the operator. 
Thus, the ruling is of particular 
tance and is most beneficial t 
basis operators. 

“The gain to operators on an inven- 
tory basis is apparently the dif!erence 
between the inventory carrying pce °% 
the livestock sold and the purcha 
received. With respect to such iven- 
toried stock, however, the ruli con- 
tains some ambiguous and dis' bing 
language. It states that the basis © rould 
be reduced by depreciation ‘wh has 
been sustained and which has, in «fect, 
been allowed in the inventory c¢ ita 
tions,’ 

“As a practical matter, of course, 
is generally impossible to detern th 
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series of messages devoted to the 
welfare of the Live Stock and 
Meat Industry. 


RESEARCH 


THE VETERINARIAN « « 
a Symbol of Healthy Live Stock Production 


@ Maintaining the health of domestic ani- 
mals has remained one of the most essential 
obligations of society from the dawn of 
improved live stock production right down 
to the present time. THE LIVE STOCK 
AND MEAT INDUSTRY is proud of the 
record of achievement established by the 
VETERINARIAN. 


Sound, fearless leadership and aggres- 
sive, well-planned research have contrib- 
uted to public health through food inspec- 
tion and the control and eradication of 
diseases transmissible to man. The VET- 
ERINARIAN is responsible for the sup- 
pression and prevention of animal plagues 


RANCHER 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


August, 1944 


and for the conservation of natural resources 
endangered by diseases and parasites of 
live stock. 

The VETERINARIAN has had an im- 
portant part in extending the benefits of 
science to those who need it and who might 
not be informed through any other source. 

The post-war world will present complex 
problems, and their solutions will require 
the combined efforts of all branches of 
science to bring about more efficient and 
more economical live stock production. 

The VETERINARIAN represents a 
vitally important segment of THE LIVE 
STOCK AND MEAT INDUSTRY. 


FARMER COUNTY AGENT VETERINARIAN RURAL YOUTH TRANSPORTATION MARKETINGAGENT PROCESSOR 


MEAT PACKERS AND 
PROVISIONERS 
Chicago e Kansas City 
Oklahoma City e Los Angeles 
Cedar Rapids e Omaha 
Albert Lea e New York 


RETAILER 
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amount of depreciation which has been 
sustained on a breeding herd. Also, 
despite certain technical involved argu- 
ments of the bureau, I do not think that 
the use of constant values in livestock 
inventory gives the operator the benefit 
of any depreciation until he sells the 
particular livestock involved. Therefore, 
no depreciation has been ‘allowed’ with 
respect to livestock valued at constant 
inventory figures, and the inventory 
figure should not be reduced. 

“I have discussed this question with 
the office of the Denver Internal Rev- 
enue agent in charge, having jurisdic- 
tion over Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico, and its present attitude agrees 
with mine that this provision for re- 
ducing the basis by depreciation should 
apply only in cases where depreciation 
has actually been reflected in reduced 
inventories, as, for instance, where in- 
ventories are valued at farm market or 
where on the constant inventory method 
prime ewes are valued at, say, $10, and 
old ewes at $6. In such cases, of course, 
the profit would be measured by the 
difference between the most recent in- 
ventory price and the sales price.” 

The ruling is retroactive and applies 
to taxable years beginning after Dec. 31, 
1941, which might suggest the advisa- 
bility of reconsideration of returns for 
1942 and 1943 to those who believe they 
are entitled to refunds. 

As said at the start, the ruling repre- 
sents the results of the work of the 
members of the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee and its sponsoring associa- 
tions, which includes the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association and most 
of the country’s important livestock 
organizations. Members of the commit- 
tee include Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, 
Ariz., chairman; Lawrence Mollin, Den- 
ver, Colo., secretary; G. N. Winder, 
Craig; Stephen Hart, Denver; John 
Reed, Kemmerer, Wyo.; J. B. Stephen- 
son, Albuquerque, N. M.; Albert K. 
Mitchell, Albert, N. M.; R. J. Hawes, 
Boise, Ida.; S. W. Gaddie, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Earl Monahan, Hyannis, 
Neb.; C. K. McCan, Victoria, Tex.; 
H. K. Fawcett, Del Rio, Tex.; W. K. 
Smith, Richland Springs, Tex.; C. A. 
Freeze, San Angelo, Tex., and R. J. 
Kinzer, Kansas City, Mo. 


MEAT HELPFUL IN BURN CASES 


The July 15 issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association and 
the August issue of Hygeia carry full- 
page ads by the American Meat Insti- 
tute which stress the value of protein 
in large amounts for persons who have 
suffered severe burns. Reiterating the 
fact that meat is one of man’s main 
sources of protein, the advertisement 
declares that this protein is of highest 
quality, can be eaten with relish several 
times a day in considerable quantities, 
and that such quantities of meat in the 
diet contribute “to the satisfaction of 
the greatly increased vitamin require- 
ments as well.” 
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WESTBOUND MEAT RATES 


(We here present two articles on the recent report of ICC Examiner Hal] ip 
the westbound meat rates case—one written by W. A. Johnson, secretary of the 


Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association, and the other by C. L. Jamison, sex 


retary 


of the Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon. The articles represent 


opposing views on the case.—ED.) 


By W. A. JOHNSON 


HE MIDDLE WEST HAS WON THE 

first round in a freight rate case 
which may sharply alter the course of 
midwestern industrial development. 


In Washington, Examiner George J. 
Hall of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recommended reductions in rates 
on fresh meat and packinghouse products 
shipped by midwestern packers to the 
West Coast. 


President Harry B. Coffee of the 
Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha, 
who was chief mover in bringing the 
case, said: 

“The freight rate reductions recom- 
mended by the examiner on fresh meat 
and packinghouse products to the West 
Coast are a signal victory for the live- 
stock industry in Nebraska and the Mid- 
west. 

“These rate reductions, when finally 
approved by the commission, will encour- 
age the processing of livestock near the 
source of supply—in Omaha and the 
Midwest. It means livestock may be 
shipped to the West Coast in process 
form as well as on the hoof. It wil! 
pave the way for industrial development 
and more post-war jobs in Nebraska to 
supply the fast expanding market for 
meat on the West Coast. 

“Midwestern packers will be in a posi- 
tion to compete with West Coast pack- 
ers for midwestern livestock destined to 
supply deficit areas on the West Coast. 

“The midwestern livestock producer as 
well as the West Coast consumer will 
benefit by this recommended rate reduc- 
tion.” 

At present, rates on fresh meat and 
packinghouse products are so high that 
shipment of these products to the West 
Coast has been practically impossible. 

Instead, shippers have used the low 
rate on livestock to ship live cattle and 
hogs to the West Coast packinghouses 
for slaughter. 

Midwestern interests have contended it 
was inefficient and uneconomical to ship 
live animals half-way across the coun- 
try. And, in addition, they argued, such 
an abnormal rate blocked industrial de- 
velopment in the Middle West, denying 
this region the benefit of its geographi- 
cal advantage. 

Following is a tabulation of the pres- 
ent rates from Omaha to Los Angeles, 
the rates asked for, and the approximate 
rates recommended by Examiner Hall 
to the ICC: 


Present Rate Rate Prep. 
Rate Asked by Hall 
Livestock... .c2. $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 
Fresh Meat............: 2.49 1.58 1.64 
Pack’ gh'se Products 1.9714 1.25 1.38 


Mr. Hall’s proposed reductions do not 
(Continued on Page 22) 





By C. L. JAMISON 


NTERSTATE COMMERCE 

mission Examiner George J 
who presided over the series 
hearings conducted last winter 
West over proposed reductions 
bound meat rates, has just mad 
port. He recommends the reduc‘ 
states that one set of livestock n 
the Middle West ask for the low 
and another group of livestoc! 
are opposed to these reductions 

Whether the commission wil 
these recommendations of the e: 
no one knows, but the odds are in 
of such action. Much effort, ti: 
expense on the part of stockme 
the western states were expel 
this case. As has been said befi 
issue primarily was that of h 
other factors were involved. 
mal conditions many independent 
ers make their money out of 
these Dakota and Nebraska ho; 
here on the Pacific Coast. St 
felt that these independent | 
should be kept in business in 01 
provide more competition for catt 
lambs. 

Then Pacific Coast cattlemen 
convinced that midwestern meat 
be dumped on the Coast at low 
in order to protect a larger m: 
the Middle West and East. Al 
western stockmen felt that rate: 
animals were too high and tha 
ductions in dressed meats wet 
proportionally lower rates sh 
established on live animals. 

Freight charges, like interest 
and taxes, take the cream off 1 
received for farm products. No 
if cattle sell for $20 a head, th 
charges remain the same and i 
of depression they leave little or 
for the producer. It is also a f 
lowering freight rates on a produ 
ens the market and both increa 
competition in buying and g¢ 
raises the price. Normally certa 
markets set price levels and oth« 
kets increase or lower their pri 
the amount of the freight. The 
in its infinite wisdom, denies 
simple economic fact and it has 
the country into zones with p! 
ferences in each zone. Probab! 
OPA experts occasionally wond 
there is bad distribution of mai 
cultural products. Freight ra‘ 
the usual answer. 

For rate making purposes, th¢ 
States is divided into five gener: 
No. 1 is the official territo 
roughly is the part of U. S. eas 
Mississippi River and north of t! 
the southern territory is the a! 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Who 7 = 
Determines Prices? 


The skill and knowledge of commission men and packer buy- 
ers are factors in determining the prices at which livestock 
change ownership—not because they determine the actual 
value of the livestock but because in their trading they reach 
an agreement regarding the quality possessed by the animals 
and, consequently, the grade into which they fall. 
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In normal times, the value of the different grades is deter- 
mined by the consuming public. Housewives fix a “ceiling” 
which is entirely independent of such factors as production 
cost and trading procedure. At present “ceilings” are fixed 
by government authorities. 









The trading that goes on in the “yards” is an effort on the 
part of the salesmen to get full value or the “ceiling,” and 
an effort on the part of the buyers to get livestock at a price 
which will not exceed the value as determined by consumers. 








Competent salesmen and buyers whose training enables them 
to “look” under the hide and accurately appraise the quality 
and quantity of meat there have little difficulty in getting 
together on a price because each knows it is the consuming 
public which determines the value. 
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their annual stockmen’s round-up ... 
one at Baker—the Southeastern Mon- 
tana Livestock Association meeting—at 
which Milton Simpson was renamed 
president; Dan Fulton, MacKenzie, vice- 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 











Stockmen from Greenlee County and 















other communities attended last month’s' president; and F. H. Petro, secretary 
semi-annual convention of the Greenlee . the Western Montana Stockmen’s 
Cattlemen’s Association at Clifton, Ariz. Association meeting, held at Hot 
President William Edwards of Eagle Springs, at which Neal Melton, Camas, 
Creek led the meeting; State Senator was re-elected president; John Smith, 





A. C. Stanon and Land Commissioner 
O. C. Williams of Phoenix addressed the 
group. The reclassification of lands as Meagher County Association meeting at 
to number of cattle a given piece can White Sulphur Springs. . . . Secretary 
support, regarded as a step that would E. A. Phillips of the Montana Stock 
be of particular advantage to stockmen, Growers’ Association spoke at several 
was one of the topics on which consider- of these gatherings. 

able attention was focused, and the prob- 
lems of parasites and diseases were 
taken up in talks by other speakers. 
Various animal husbandmen and repre- 





Polson, vice-president; and John Rhone, 
Camas, secretary-treasurer . and the 






















Joy Davis, of York, Ariz., was named 
president of the Greenlee County Junior 














: Cattle Growers’ Association recently 
sentative cattlemen completed the pro- succeeding Mary Stark, who moved al 
gram with brief, informative addresses. the district to Silver City, N. M. Other 









officers are James Stacy, Duncan, vice- 
president, and Betty Gray, Clifton, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 





At a recent reorganization meeting of 
the Washington County Stockgrowers’ 
Association at Akron, Colo., officers 
were elected, including the following: 
Perl T. Barnhouse, president; S. B. 
Lewis, secretary-treasurer; Fred Fass- 
ler, O. E. Higgason, Henry Stuckey, O. 
J. Grace, Will Cossey, E. W. Hulburd, 
John Holtorf, and Dan Alt, directors. 
















Resolutions passed at a quarterly 
meeting of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers’ Association extended to retir- 
ing Grazing Chief R. H. Rutledge appre- 
ciation for past work, endorsed Senate 
Bill 1867 providing for greater range 
livestock stability and creation of forest 
advisory boards, and favored Senate Bill 
1794 dealing with disposal of lands ac- 
quired for national defense and which 

















Recent Montana meetings included one 
at Malta, at which stockmen from Phil- 
lips and Valley counties gathered for 


















oo "There goes another one 
<NKH2) — of my boys to his country's 
in Y aid — thanks to 
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Stop slaughtering good cows, just because of Bang’s 
Disease! Prevent it, instead—with Cutter Abortion 
Vaccine. Provides lasting immunity, where abortions are 
due to Brucella abortus— the most common cause of 
abortion losses. 

Cutter Abortion Vaccine is prepared from living 
cultures of the famous Strain 19. Ideal for general use 
because, while it never causes the disease, it protects 
effectively. Produced by CUTTER—the same famous 
laboratory that makes serums and vaccines for humans! 






CUTTER Laboratories LCE 


would give preference to farmer owners 
The junior cattle growers’ association 
held a meeting also, with around 9; 
members present. They decided upon 3 
membership drive and asked support of 
the senior organization. 


Adolph Bohlender, Beebe Draw, Colo, 
was named secretary-treasurer of the 
Weld County Stock Growers’ Associa. 
tion at a recent meeting in Greeley, 
Colo., succeeding Jack Tinsen. Will Me. 
Pherson, Masters, was named a director. 


Gunnison, Colo., displayed in its 44th 
annual cattlemen’s celebration held July 
14-16 that it is now a region producing 
some of the nation’s finest purebred 
breeding stock. The show started off 
with a display of purebred Herefords 
which would have been tough competi- 
tion in any national event. Leading con. 
tenders for top honors were the Thor 
ton Hereford Ranch, Gunnison, and Baca 
Grant, from over the Cochetopa Pass ip 
the San Luis Valley, and other topnoteh 
breeders in the Gunnison region. Baca 
Grant showed the champion Hereford 
bull, a son of the famous OJR Royal 
Domino 10th. The get of this bull also 
won the get-of-sire class. Thornton 
Hereford Ranch showed a daughter of 
their renowned senior herd sire, WHR 
Triumph Domino 45th, to the champion- 
ship in the female classes. 

In the feeder steer competition a 
member of the Gunnison pioneer Spann 
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family, Virgil Spann, carried off top 
nonors With a calf carrying the breeding 
of Craig Goodwin, veteran Gunnison 
County purebred breeder. 


Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and Lawrence F. Mollin, assist- 
ant to the secretary, attended a recent 
meeting of stockmen, sponsored by the 
Rotary Club, at Gunnison, Colo. Secre- 
tary Mollin drew the stockmen’s atten- 
tion to the country’s excessive cattle 
numbers and pointed out the need for 
a gradual reduction by “marketing sur- 
plus as fast as reasonable until it is re- 
duced to say 80,000,000 by 1945 and 
gradually dropped to normal.” 


The board of directors of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association, after dis- 
cussing at Prescott recently the meat 
situation, authorized letters on the sub- 
ject directed to (1) Director Chester 
Bowles of the OPA, asking that “during 
the coming months the OPA quickly and 
liberally adjust ration points on beef so 
that nothing may hinder the steady flow 
of cattle to slaughterhouses;” (2) Paul 
Vv. McNutt of the WMC asking “full con- 
sideration of the needs of packing and 
slaughtering houses in their efforts to 
secure and keep sufficient labor to 
handle the tremendous flow of beef ani- 
mals which will be offered for slaughter 
throughout the country this fall;” and 
(3) E. C. Corbell, state director of the 


ODT, urging some priority, if need be, 
to get cattle into channels of consump- 
tion without unnecessary shrink. All 
signs, it was stated, point to a tremen- 
dous movement from ranges direct to 
slaughterhouses in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia this fall, in addition to the nor- 
mal movement to feeding areas. 


At the annual meeting of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers’ Association, Secre- 
tary Russell Thorp reported 540 new 
members since the previous meeting and 
an all-time high in membership of 1,991 
active members. 


At the conclusion of a two-day an- 
nual meeting which took place in June 
at Chicago, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board reelected all officers—Harry 
W. Farr, Greeley, Colo., chairman; J. W. 
Rath, Waterloo, Ia., vice-chairman; W. 
H. Tomhave, Chicago, treasurer, and R. 
C. Pollock, Chicago, secretary and gen- 
eral manager. Speakers included army 
and navy officers, who commended the 
board for its educational meat programs 
carried on for the services, and various 
professors who reported on meat re- 
search and studies. 


Ed Marsh, 30, of Denver, Colo., for 
eight years connected with the Denver 
Union Stock Yard Company, has been 
named assistant to Secretary J. M. Jones 
of the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 


GRAZING PERMITTEES 
MEET IN ARIZONA 


MEETING CALLED JUNE 19 AT 

Prescott, Ariz., between the Forest 
Service and stockmen of the state was 
well attended. The gathering resulted 
from a desire to set straight and clarify 
many recently arisen forest problems. 

Following the declaration some years 
ago by forest officials that they would 
like to have their supervisors consult 
with representatives of the permittees 
as annually elected under guidance of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, 
in the belief that with the counsel of 
such advisory boards a better job couid 
be done, the association had assisted in 
creation of a set-up which worked very 
well until recently, when some of the 
forest supervisors began to disregard 
the recommendations of the board in 
regard to permits. 

The group at Prescott unanimously 
favored changes which would allow for 
some stability for the permittee and « 
broader recognition of the advisory 
boards by the Forest Service. No change 
in policy has so far been offered tu 
protect the permittee from cuts ranging 
as high as 50 to 60 per cent of his 
preference. 

As briefly stated by President Norman 
Fain of the Arizona stockmen’s organi- 
zation, the following courses of action 
were suggested: 

1. A straight refusal by all permittees 
to accept any cuts. 





NOW YOU CAN GET RID OF MAGGOTS, REPEL FLIES 


...all in one easy operation! 


See if the product you’re now using 
can stack up against Cutter K-R-S 
in all of these important points: 
















Is it a really potent killer? 


to maggots and screw worms. 


Is it a really potent repellent? 


In K-R-S you get not only one killing 
agent—but three! Each works in a 
different way, to bring certain death 


Does it contain any ingredients 
that are harmful? 


The killing agents in K-R-S are non- 
irritating —actually promote healing of 
animal tissues! (Compare this with 
many maggot killers, that “boil out” 
tissues along with maggots!) 


Four powerful repellents in K-R-S are 


guaranteed to keep flies at a good, safe 


distance. 


Will it ‘stay put’’? 


A special binding agent makes K-R-S 


stay put, come hell or high water! 


Does it require mixing? 


messy mixing for you! 
Is it easy to apply? 


No waste, so it goes farther. 


K-R-S is ready to use! Does its double 
job of killing and repelling, with no 


Simply squirt K-R-S into the wound. 


Any extra uses for it? 

Use K-R-S as a top-notch paint follow- 
ing de-horning and castrating. Wire 
cuts, shear cuts, tick bites and saddle 
gall shouldn’t be overlooked. 


IS YOUR PRESENT REPELLENT 
GUARANTEED? 


Try Cutter K-R-S! If, in your opinion, K-R-S 
is not infinitely more effective than any re- 
pellent or killer you’ve ever used... return 
it to your distributor for a full refund of 
your money! 


If not available locally, write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office 
Los Angeles + Seattle » Ft. Worth - San Antonio +» Denver + Calgary - Regina - Vancouver + Winnipeg 
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2. A campaign to bring about legis- 
lation to convert most, if not all, of the 
federally owned land in Arizona back 
into state and private ownership. (This 
would require the explanation to the 
general public that 94 per cent of the 
surface area of the state is fit only for 
grazing and that 84 per cent of the state 
is federally owned and controlled. If this 
land were converted to state land so 
that rental from it could be used to 
support the state, or if sold by the state, 
the income from sale and _ resultant 
taxes could be used to help carry the 
tax burden, the lightening of the tax 
load on the citizens of the state would be 
tremendous and greater stability would 
also be given to the livestock industry.) 

3. The direct sale by the government 
of federally owned lands to individuals 
within whose allotments they lie, the 
money derived from such sales to be 
used in paying the national debt. 

4. Passage of the McCarran bill 
giving some degree of stability to forest 
permittees. 

5. The attaching of a rider to any 
bill in Congress which would allow per- 
mittees right of appeal to the courts. 

6. Taking all grazing land out of the 
forests and placing it in the grazing 
districts to be administered by the 
Grazing Service under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. 


Army Butchers in India 


RAINING WHICH SERVICEMEN 

received in the school of butchery at 
the quartermaster replacement training 
center, Camp Lee, Va., is paying off in 
dividends at distant scattered points to 
which the needs of the war subsequently 
take them. 

Of such a nature is the newly estab- 
lished butchery set up in India to provide 
fresh meat for American soldiers in that 
part of the world. The project, the first 


to operate as a separate butchery unit 
overseas, is described in National Pro- 
visioner and in a recent dispatch re- 
leased through the army service forces 
of the office of the quartermaster 
general. 


During the first weeks the men cleared 
the area and arranged sanitation and 
sleeping facilities in the remote semi- 
jungle post where they were stationed. 
Actual butchering work was begun in 
February, but before that the group had 
to do an engineering job on uprooting 
of tree stumps, laying of paths and 
digging of slit trenches, with the help of 
only native tools. 

The classroom instruction which pre- 
ceded setting up of the India butchery 
station included problems encountered by 
groups cut off from regular sources of 
supply, taking over local plants, adapta- 
tion of those plants for army use and 
the utilization of native labor and of 
available materials in cases where every- 
thing must be improvised. Use and care 
of killing tools and equipment used in 
the field are discussed, and sanitary re- 
quirements are stressed, while the 
handling of offal—inedible parts—and 
meat specialties are covered. Methods of 
cutting and preservation are also taken 
up. 

The operations of the India butchery 
platoon are now housed in an “H” 
shaped building where the quartermaster 
soldiers have exercised their ingenuity 
in installing an overhead track system 
to eliminate hand-carrying of carcasses 
from the kill-floor, and other labor- 
saving devices. It is reported that In- 
dians working in the butchery are fas- 
cinated with such displays of initiative 
and make enthusiastic comment in their 
own language. 

Crossbreeds of cattle, most of which 
have some Brahma blood in them, as 
typified by the large hump, are used. 
Standard breeds of American beef cattle, 


As part of a four-week training program at the butchery specialization school, 
Camp Lee, Va., these men are learning to put into actual practice the lessons in 
meat cutting provided by classroom lectures and experience in meat cutting and 
butchery. The course includes comparisons made between commercial meat prepara- 
tion and the army method in the field, where at times all equipment must be im- 


provised. (Official U. S. Army photo.) 
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such as Herefords, Aberdeen-Angus ang 
Shorthorn, are non-existent in India, } 
is forbidden by law to slaughter for foog 
any work animal under 10 years of age, 
The animals dress from 80 to 150 pounds 
and in the three months of operation the 
unit has brought daily production up t) 
about a 10,000-pound volume. 

Since the cow is sacred to the Hindus, 
all members of the field unit are Mp. 
hammedans. An Indian field section dogs 
the actual slaughtering and no swine are 
killed, as that is contrary to the Moslem 
religion. 

Much of the food and other supplies 
in inner India are delivered by air and 
the quartermaster butchers in such cages 
bone the carcasses completely before 
they are bagged for air-dropping. 


RANCHES NOT WAREHOUSES 


A federal court decision at Helena, 
Mont., held that ranches are not “ware. 
houses” for cattle. When Big Hom 
County taxed 3,973 cattle imported fron 
Mexico, action was brought in which i 
was contended that the ranch merely 
was a “class four bonded warehouse,” 
housing the cattle temporarily. Under 
this contention, had it been upheld, the 
cattle would have been tax-free. The 
court ruled they were subject to levy. 


TANKAGE FROM ARGENTINA 


WEA recently announced the purchase 
of about 2,000 tons of tankage from the 
Argentine for use in the United States. 
One official estimated that such pur- 
chases may absorb the entire tankage 
production of Argentina. Ample supplies 
of tankage appear to be available in the 
Midwest where it is said to be selling 
below ceiling prices, and bulk of the re- 
cent purchase is being allocated to the 
eastern seaboard where the shortage is 
most acute. 


UNIFORM VEHICLE LAWS 


The American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators in Chicago in 
late June approved a report calling for 
uniform laws regulating highway trans- 
portation and voted to take the lead in 
seeking remedial legislation. For trucks, 
the association recommended that there 
be established uniform size and weight 
for interstate commerce, uniform light- 
ing in all states and reciprocity on mo- 
tor vehicle taxes and fees for operators 
meeting their own state’s requirements. 








National Provisioner credits the Chi- 
cago Daily News column “Here Is Chi- 
cago” with this humorous item about 4 
pair of Russian navy lieutenants who 
were starting out on a sightseeing tour. 
“Please,” one of them said to their 
guide, “we desire to witness the famous 
place where perish the unhappy cows.” 
The guide, equal to the occasion, took 
them to the stockyards, 
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efl when we buy. There’s no 


shuttling around the 
country — no time wasted. 
And we watch the condi- 
tion of the crop straight 


customers take it home. 


2 
i t gels 10 the consumer ’ on through until our store 


hemes PERISHABLE foods to market 
in good shape is hard these days. 


To start with, a lot of wartime 
harvest and packing help is green. Poor 
handling is likely to hurt your crop 
before it leaves field or packing shed 
as well as on the way to market. Delays 
in transportation don’t help any. 


Such problems only emphasize the 
need for saving time in between the 
producer and the consumer! 


On this point, compare the Safeway 
method to the old method. 


Under the old way of getting crops to 
market, your farm products may be 
sold to a buyer who sells them to 
another buyer... who in turn makes a 
dicker with somebody else... and so 
on down the line. 


But no one outfit is responsible all 
the way for the condition of your crop 
— that responsibility changes with 
every sale. 


Even more important, all these sell- 
ing transactions use up valuable time. 


Our Safeway method is different. 
There’s only one transaction. We buy 
from you—or your broker, your 
cooperative, exchange or association. 
We buy only for sale in our own retail 
grocery stores. We buy regularly and 
know exactly where your crop is going 


For some 27 years now 
Safeway has been cutting 
out “waste motion” and needless costs. 
The Safeway method has helped 
increase the farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. It has boosted consump- 
tion and offered savings to consumers. 











2 WAYS OF GETTING CROPS TO pS Bla. 
THE SAFEWAY METHOD is a straight Highway to market 


This more efficient food distribution 
system is today a strong national asset. 
In war or peace, everybody benefits by 
the straightest, quickest possible road 
between farmer and consumer. 


PS, Over a third of all Safeway cus- 
tomers are farm folks. Trade with 
your Safeway grocer for one full 
month —and see what you save. 


3 The neighborhood 
grocery stores 











POKE THE “MASTER RACE” RIGHT IN THE FACE—WITH EXTRA WAR BONDS! 
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J. M. CART- 
WRIGHT 
SIGNING A 
CHECK FOR 
DUES AT AN 
AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
CONVEN- 
TION. 


With this short 


autobiographical 
sketch of J. M. Cartwright of Phoenix, 
Ariz., for many years prominent in ac- 
tivities of the American National Live 
Stock Association, the PRODUCER intro- 


duces a new feature. The editors will 
highlight in this and succeeding issues 
some of the incidental background facts 
and important milestones in the lives of 
men well known in ranching and the 
livestock industry. 


In sending us the data we had re- 
quested, Mr. Cartwright offered as a 
side comment, “I think I have probably 
seen as much hardship as any other per- 
son who traveled through the West in 
the early days. I have heard little chil- 
dren begging for bread and water and 
seen their mothers weeping because they 
had none to give them.” Now, as this 
pioneer stockman looks back, read in 
his own words the story of 


J. M. Cartwright 


ONG BEFORE THE REVOLUTION- 

ary War my ancestors came over 
from England and France and settled in 
the Carolinas; thence into Illinois. They 
pioneered Illinois, where I was born in 
the year 1866. We left there in 1869, 
bound for California to pioneer that 
state. I remember crossing the Platte 
River where it was necessary to dis- 
assemble the wagons and load them on 
hand cars and cross on a railroad bridge. 
I can remember seeing the horses swim- 
ming the river, but from that time on 
until some time after we arrived in 
California all is blank to me. 


When we left Illinois it was in a cov- 
ered wagon, drawn by four mares. The 
wagon was built by my Uncle John Cart- 
wright and my father. The trip led us 
through lIowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, and into the Sacramento 
Valley in California, where Uncle Jack 
Cartwright had preceded us by a num- 
ber of years, in quest of gold. The trip 
was made without much hardship as 
grass and water were plentiful; also 
there was plenty of wild game. The 
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Union Pacific Railroad was completed 
that year and it was guarded by United 
States soldiers, so we had no encounter 
with Indians. We had many scares, 
though, for the Sioux were on the war- 
path about 60 miles north of the rail- 
road, as were the buffalos. We never 
saw a live buffalo on the trip. 


After arriving in California my fa- 
ther engaged in farming with his brother 
Jack who had been there since the 50’s. 
This was near Chico in the Sacramento 
Valley. I think it was in the fall of 1871 
that we moved to Goose Lake in Modoc 
County, in the northeast corner of the 
state. The trip took about three weeks 
in covered wagons. There we started in 
the cattle business. Father branded his 
cattle with a C on the left hip. The 
branding iron he used I still have in my 
home. The earmark was an underbit in 
the left and two splits in the right. This 
mark was used by his father in Illinois 
more than 100 years ago, and it still 
marks our cattle today. 


The winter of 1873-74 was a bad one. 
Stockmen fed all their hay long before 
the snow melted. Then they broke trails 
through the snow to the Tulley brakes 
around Goose Lake and managed to save 
part of their cattle. 


Some way, somehow, about that time 
Father got hold of some literature about 
Arizona, telling of its sunshine and pos- 
sibilities, so in May, 1874, together with 
a few other families and with our few 
cattle, we started for Arizona. I was 
eight years old then. 

The trip to Arizona was a hard one. 
We were four months on the road. 
Our stock became poor. When we found 
enough feed and water we would rest 
for a week or so, then pull out again. 
The deserts were 40-, 50- and 60-mile 
stretches without water. We got to 
Prescott in September, 1874. 


We stayed near Prescott two years 
and three months and then in December 
of 1876 we started for the Salt River 
Valley, crossing the Agua Fria River 
into Phoenix on Jan. 5, 1877. 

We farmed the following spring south 
of Phoenix, but in the summer we moved 
to our present location, northwest of 
Phoenix. We were still driving old Kit, 
one of the four mares that we drove 
from Illinois. When we settled at what 
is now known as “Cartwright Commu- 
nity” it was three miles to the nearest 
farm. 


Cattle were few in this western coun- 
try in those years. There were no range 
cattle after we left Fort McGary in 
western Nevada until we reached Pres- 
cott, but we saw lots of ox teams. 


Campbell and Baker, L. A. Stephens 
(Billy Cook’s uncle), Johnny Stephens, 
and his mother had the only cattle in 
Yavapai County that I can remember. 
However, in 1876 and 1877 large herds 
were driven from California and Oregon 





into Yavapai County, and one large hen 
came in from west Texas. These wep 
ocated around Camp Verde. When y, 
arrived in Maricopa County, Peoples & 
Roberts and the Widow Edger had a fey 
cattle on lower Cave Creek. Tonty 
Basin was stocked from southern (Cali. 
fornia in 1877 and 1878. The Verdg 
River was stocked from southern (Cajj. 
fornia and one herd came from Oregoy 
in 1876. 

I started in the cattle business whep, 
in the fall of 1877, my father gave me, 
heifer calf and shortly after that my 
elder brother gave me another. These | 
herded on the desert around where the 
town of Glendale now is. After the 
county began to settle up, with a yo. 
fence law (this was before the barbed. 
wire age), it was necessary for me either 
to sell or move away from the farming 
district. I chose the latter. In April, 
1882, I had eight head of cows and heif. 
ers. A man we knew in California, by 
the name of Jim Weymoth, was gather. 
ing a few cattle here and a few ther 
and placing them on our present rang, 
For his labor he took one-half the in. 
crease for two years. We let him ru 
our cattle and in 1885 we divided up. At 
that time I branded JMC, connected, on 
the left hip. In 1887 Father traded a 
piece of raw land for 150 cows, calves 
and heifers. These we merged with the 
JMC’s, and we branded them all CC on 
the left hip with the two splits in the 
right ear and an underbit in the lef, 
which has been the Cartwright earmark 
since long before I was born. For 62 
years now I have run these cattle and 
their offspring on the same range on 
Cave Creek, 60 miles north of Phoenix. 





PRICE TRENDS 
The National Grange Monthly 
carries some figures taken from 
government sources on price trends 
for the year ending April 30: 


Per Cent 

ONIN Ss nie inclv os batoihasa (aactenee Down 3.5 
Cost Of Avie... oe Down 8 
All Farm Products............ Down 6 
All Commodities ................. Up 2 
Farm Machinery ................ Up 3 
Textile Products ................ Up 4 
House Furnishings.............. Up 1 
All Commodities Other 

Than Farm Products .... Up 1.9 
Coal—Bituminous .............. Up 4.0 
Building Material .............. Up 4.4 
Chemicals and Allied Prod- 

Rs caer a ens as Up 5.3 
Prices Paid by Farmers...... Up 6.0 
Coal—Anthracite .............. Up 6.7 
Weekly Wages, Manufac- 

WATS oer ney esate ae Up 7.3 
Pari: Wastes. ..650005505c8sk Up 22.2 


Even though wages are up and 
food, cost of living, and farm 
products are down, rollbacks and 
subsidies and practically all legis- 
lation designed to curb inflation 
have been directed against agricul- 
ture. Even though farm wages 
have gone up faster than any other 
item, the government’s parity 
formula does not permit taking in- 
to consideration the cost of farm 
labor. 
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pDT Being Tested 


On Animal Flies 


HE U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 

culture warns farmers that DDT, re- 
cently much publicized as a louse powder 
and fly spray, is not a universal insecti- 
cide, effective for all agricultural pur- 
poses. In explaining that DDT is not 
now available for civilian use, Dr. P. N. 
Annand, chief of the bureau of entomol- 
ogy and plant quarantine, said, ‘‘While 
it appears to be very promising for fu- 
ture control of many insect pests, many 
of the experiments to test effectiveness 
on insects, plants and higher animals 
are still in preliminary stages.” Among 
such tests being conducted is one to 
learn if DDT as used against insects is 
dangerous to livestock, wild animals, 
birds, beneficial insects like the honey- 
bee, and fish. Many useful insects die 
after coming in contact with DDT and 
it is necessary to determine if the prod- 
uct will injure animals, 

In this connection, W. E. Dove, in 
charge of the division of insects affect- 
ing man and animals, writes in reply to 
our inquiry about DDT as a control for 
flies on cattle: 

“An experiment was conducted by our 
field station on a ranch in Texas. At the 
time the test was undertaken, we knew 
very little of the toxicity of DDT and 
we applied it in the form of a light oil 
spray to the backs of animals as they 
walked through a chute. The amount ap- 
plied to the animals was not enough to 
injure them, but we now know that the 
material should not be applied in large 
quantities in an oil base. We are there- 
fore making further studies from the 
standpoint of using DDT with one of the 
emulsions, so that it can be used freely 
on animals without injury. We hope that 
the experiments being carried out this 
summer will serve as a basis for advices 
when this insecticide becomes available 
for civilian use. At the present time the 
entire output is going to the armed 
forces,” 


SCREW WORM CASES 
In a recent release of the Department 
of Agriculture urging treatment of 
screw worm cases with Smear 62, it was 


announced that livestock in Oklahoma, | 
Kansas, and the western half of Texas | 
was facing serious screw worm infesta- | 
tions, that the situation was serious in | 


northern Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and 


the areas along the Gulf Coast, that con- | 
ditions were normal in New Mexico, Ari- | 


zona, and California, while in east Texas 
and Louisiana infestation was relatively 
light up to June 10. 


EXTRA BEEF 
A dozen northeastern states came ir 
lor some extra pounds of beef when the 
government recently released more than 
900,000,000 pounds of the product from 
military and lend-lease supplies. A spe- 
clal order for this beef, made up largely 
of commercial grade, was turned down, 
resulting in distribution to the civilians. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS /N 





VITAMIN BENEFITS LONG LACKING IN 
CATTLE FEEDS NOW RICHLY PROVIDED IN Pal ‘ 


AIILE NUTRITION 


PROMOTE HERD HEALTH, 
LONG BREEDING LIFE 

AND RUGGED GROWTH 
IN YOUNG STOCK! 





REE 
VITAMIN-IZED FUL-0-PEP CUBES are N 
Concentrated Spring Range, Nature’s Richest /% "tater, - 


Vitamin Combination in Ful-O-Pep gives Cattle @ 
Springtime Health Benefits All Year Round 


NUTRITION OF BEEF CATTLE for years has 
lagged behind breeding, in providing the 
nutrients that improved breeding animals 
needed. Too much faith was placed in 
range grasses and roughage, which have 
steadily gone down in food value due to 
soil depletion, heavy grazing, and exces- 
sive cropping. 

THREE YEARS AGO Ful-O-Pep introduced 
a great new idea in cattle feeds... Ful-O- 
Pep Range Breeder Cubes... fortified 
with the vitamin goodness of fresh young 
green grass, plus other vitamin-rich 
sources. During the short time that this 
new feed has been on the market, cattlemen 
report amazing results in improved herd 
health, ability to breed, long calving life, 
and sound rugged growth in young stock. 
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Lier cake’ 


HELP REDUCE CALF LOSSES AND STEP UP 
a nS GAINS WITH FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER! 


Vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter Pellets are designed to 
replace milk and nurse cows in raising beef calves. They pro- 


. ASS , Vide a nutritious, appetizing, energy-giving food for calves, 


rich in needed vitamins, proteins and organic salts. 


‘THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES give 
such outstanding results because they are 
built on an oats base, and oats you know, 
is Nature’s prize grain for sound growth 
and development. Then they are fortified 
with the vitamin goodness of fresh young, 
green grass, plus other rich sources of 
proteins, vitamins and organic salts. 
COWS, YOUNG STOCK, bulls and show ani- 
mals... all may benefit from the nourish- 
ing goodness of these vitamin-rich Breeder 
Cubes. Slow growth, failure to breed, lack 
of bloom and finish... these and many 
other troubles due to improper nutrition 
may now be largely overcome by feeding 
Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder Cubes. 

SEE YOUR FUL-O-PEP DEALER today for 
more information. 
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Promote Beef Sales: American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association officials 
called a meeting for late July for the 
purpose of finding ways to promote the 
sale of beef during the expected heavy 
runs this fall, recognizing that the runs 
will contain a large percentage of the 
lower grades; the conference will also 
consider rationing problems. Asked to 
attend were the chain and independent 
food stores, retail meat and grocery 
representatives, representatives of the 
packers, marketing agencies and the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
stockmen and range livestock members 
of the Joint Livestock Committee. The 
group will also meet with Charles F. 
Phillips, ration chief of the OPA, and 
a representative of the WFA. Repre- 
senting the American National were 
President A. D. Brownfield, Deming, 
N. M., Albert K. Mitchell, Bell Ranch, 
N. M., and Executive Secretary F. E. 
Mollin, Denver. 

Latest information on meat rationing 
is that War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones directed the OPA to remove all 


The Democratic party in its platform 
said it “stands on its record in peace 
and war.” The first part of the plat- 
form told about what the party had 
done for free enterprise and in the 
prosecution of the war. 

In contrast, the Republican platform 
said that “four more years of New 
Deal policy would centralize all power 
in the President and would daily sub- 
ject every act of every citizen to regu- 
lation by its henchmen, and this coun- 
try would remain a republic only in 
name.” 

A sort of comparison of some of the 
planks of the two platforms, particu- 
larly those concerning agriculture and 
foreign trade are given here: 









Foreign Trade 


Democratic—“We shall uphold the 
good-neighbor policy and extend the 
trade policies initiated by the present 
administration.” 

Republican—“Maintain a fair pro- 
tective tariff on competitive products 
. . . join with others in leadership in 
every cooperative effort to remove 
unnecessary and destructive barriers to 
international trade . .. modify (tar- 
iffs) only by reciprocal bilateral trade 
agreements approved by Congress.” 






Agriculture 


Democratic—“Price guarantees and 
crop insurance to farmers with all 
practical steps: To keep agriculture on 
a parity with industry and labor; to 











lower quality beef steaks and beef 
roasts from the rationing list, effective 
Aug. 1, but to end the point holiday on 
hams and pork loins. 


G. I. Bill: The “G. I. bill of rights” 
recently signed by the President into 
law includes these provisions: An op- 
portunity to service men and women 
to resume their education upon dis- 
charge, with tuition up to $500 a year 
allowed, plus $75 monthly for those with 
dependents and $50 for those without; 
guaranty of not to exceed 50 per cent 
of loans for purchase of homes, farms 
and businesses, with maximum guar- 
antee of $2,000; $20 weekly unemploy- 
ment allowances for a year, and help 
in finding jobs. 


4-H Animal Prices: Partially at least 
to settle the 4-H and FFA animal price 
problem, an arrangement has_ been 
worked out under which the meat from 
such animals as the boys raise can be 
sold direct to the army without involv- 
ing any rationing points or ceiling 





POLITICAL PLATFORMS COMPARED 


foster success of the small, independent 
farmer; to aid the home ownership of 
family sized farms; to extend rural 
electrification and develop broader do- 
mestic and foreign markets for agri- 
cultural products (enact) addi- 
tional humanitarian labor, social and 
farm legislation as time and experi- 
ence may require, including the amend- 
ment or repeal of any law enacted in 
recent years which has failed to ac- 
complish its purpose.” 


The Republicans would free the agri- 
cultural department from “regimenta- 
tion and confusing government manip- 
ulation and control of farm programs;” 
protect farm prices by support prices, 
commodity loans and other economic 
means; oppose subsidies “as a substi- 
tute for fair markets;’’ dispose of war 
surpluses without destroying markets 
or production; control surpluses by de- 
veloping new uses, developing foreign 
markets, efficient distribution, and 
arrangement for “necessary adjustment 
in production” only in cases of unman- 
ageable amounts; intensify research in 
crops and uses; support cooperatives; 
consolidate government farm credit 
under nonpartisan board; extend rural 
electrification and “eliminate basic 
evils of tenancy;” sound program of 
crop insurance; “program of _ soil, 
forest, water and wildlife conservation 
and development and sound irrigation 
projects administered as far as possible 
at state and regional levels.” They 





prices. The army will also issue “cer. 
tificates of appreciation” to the boys 
for their work. 7 


Pig Crop: The Department of Agri. 
culture reports that the 1944 spring piy 
crop totaled only 55,900,000 head a 
against 73,900,000 in 1943. The redye. 
tion was larger than had been recom. 
mended. The report forecast a fall crop 
of 32,000,000 head compared with 47. 
785,000 in the fall of 1943. 


Investigations: A _ resolution intro. 
duced by Senator Wherry of Nebrask, 
calling for investigation of the livestoc, 
and meat situation was held up by the 
July recess of Congress and may ge 
action when Congress reconvenes op 
Aug. 1. The inquiry would probe ¢op. 
ditions prevailing in production, process. 
ing and distribution; the effect of 
government orders; violations of price 
regulations; maladjustments in_ prices 
and the extent to which feeders haya 
been penalized. . . . Under House Re, 
38 every phase of the country’s agricil- 
tural marketing is to get a thorough 
going over. 





Interest Rate: The Senate passed 
H. R. 4102 already okayed by the House 











would extend old-age insurance and 
unemployment insurance systems to 
employees not covered. 

The West 

Democratic—“We indorse the Presi- 
dent’s statement recognizing the im- 
portance of the use of water in arid 
land states for domestic and irrigation 
purposes; we encourage risk capital, 
new enterprise, development of national 
resources in the West and other parts 
of the country.” 

Republicans favored a program of 
reclamation for the arid and semi-arid 
states; favored “exclusion from this 
country of livestock and fresh and 
chilled meat from countries harboring 
foot-and-mouth disease,’ consistent 
with military needs, favored _ the 
“prompt return to private ownership 
of lands acquired for war purposes;” 
favored “establishment of national 
parks, monuments and refuges only 
after due regard to local problems and 
under closed controls;” favored “resto- 
ration of the long-established public 
land policy which provides opportunity 
of ownership by citizens to promote the 
highest land use;” and favored “larger 
representation in the federal govern- 
ment of men and women especially fa- 
miliar with western problems.” 


Taxation 
Both parties favored reduction of 
wartime taxes as soon as possible and 
release of wartime controls at the ear- 
liest possible time. 
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which increased interest rates on fed- 
eral land bank and commissioner loans 
to 4 per cent after June 30 instead of 
the previous 3% per cent. The argu- 
ment was that the long period of low 
prices justified the lower emergency 
rates but farmers could now afford to 
pay more nearly what the use of the 
money costs the government. 


Protein Pellets: A Denver meeting 
with Senator Millikin protested the pro- 
tein feed situation; most protein received 
in the Denver section was in the form of 
meal, while ranchers must have pellets. 
In attendance were Executive Secretary 
fF. E. Mollin of the American National 
and Dr. B. F. Davis of the Colorado 
Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association. 
p. A. Fitzgerald of WFA sent this wire 
to Senator Millikin: 

“Effective immediately WFO-9 amend- 
ed to permit unlimited use during third 
quarter of protein meal in manufacture 
of range pellets containing not less than 
30 per cent protein. Other provisions al! 
minor in character permit any feed mixer 
to use 60 tons protein meal during 1944, 
permit feed mixers to carry up to 10 
days inventory of protein meals instead 
of 60 days inventory and include urea 
and sunflower seed meal in list of pro- 
teins subject to provisions of order.” 


Corn for War: Sixty-eight million 
bushels of corn were acquired by the 
government in the “corn-for-war” pro- 
gram under which 125 counties of five 
midwestern states were restricted in 
their corn sales, 


Miscellaneous: A few surplus used 
army trucks have been made available 
to farmers and more are expected... . 
Tires and tubes were put on the non- 
rationed list July 1. ... On the same 
day milk cans were removed from ra- 
tioning. Alfalfa hay prices have 








Sass biologicals come to you 
triple-tested—this assures and 


safeguards their quality and 
your animals’ health. Send for 
catalog, complete instructions 
as to their use, and nearest 
dealer’s name. 
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been set for the country over instead 
of only the eight western states and 
part of Texas. . . . Fewer types of farm 
machinery and equipment are now ra- 
tioned. . . . Lumber is in tighter control. 
. . . No farm radio battery increase is 
in sight. . . . Restaurant price control 
now blankets the country. ... A turkey 
set-aside order is now in effect. 

As of mid-July the storage situation was 
still tight. . . . Sheepherders can now 
get an extra pound and a half of sugar 
monthly. . . . Ranchers are now entitled 
to allotments of rationed foods for their 
men engaged for 60 days or less; former 
maximum was 30 days or less. 


FEEDER MOVEMENT 


Government figures show a rather 
striking increase in the movement of 
stocker and feeder cattle from central 
markets to eight Corn Belt states. Dur- 
ing some months in the first five of 
1944 the movement was ’way below that 
of last year. In June these shipments 
picked up so that they were 32 per cent 
above June, 1943. Total January-June 
movement, however, of animals through 
the yards and direct was 23 per ceni 
below that of last year. 





Crop Insurance: The House rules com- 
mittee reported out a bill reviving the 
crop insurance law. The bill covers in- 
surance on wheat, cotton and flax and 
would reimburse subscribers only up to 
75 per cent of the appraised yield 
rather than fully as under the old law; 
the insurance coverage would not ex- 
ceed the investment in the crop; policies 
would be for three years instead of one. 


Crop Prospects: The Department of 
Agriculture predicted a wheat harvest 
of 1,128,000,000 bushels this year, 119,- 
000,000 above the record of 1915 and 
291,000,000 over 1943. The corn crop is 


indicated at 2,980,000,000 bushels, the 
fifth largest but about 100,000,000 below 
last year. Good crops of oats and barley 
and near-record production of hay, 
fruits, vegetables and soybeans were 
forecast. 


Charles F. Brannan, former Denver, 
Colo., lawyer, is now assistant secretary 
of agriculture. In 1935 he was assistant 
regional attorney for Rex Tugwell’s old 
Resettlement Administration in Denver 
and later became regional director and 
still later assistant administrator in the 
Farm Security Administration. 


MEAT RATE CUT RECOMMENDED 


Generally upholding the contentions 
of the Midwest in the westbound meat 
rates case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Examiner George J. 
Hall recommended substantial rate re- 
ductions on shipments between the Mid- 
west and the West Coast. On shipments 
between Omaha and Los Angeles his 
recommendations call for a reduction of 
85 cents a hundred for dressed meat 
and 68.5 cents for meat by-products. 

Western interests generally took the 
position in the case that the reductions 
would seriously injure the livestock and 
packing industries in the mountain- 
Pacific and Pacific Coast states; that 
the present rate structure aided in 
building up their industries. Midwest- 
ern interests denied that the lowered 
rates they want would be detrimental 
to western interests but would benefit 
both midwestern and mountain-Pacific 
regions by creating greater competition 
without hurting Pacific Coast packers 
and would benefit consumers in far 
western states. 

Opposing interests are filing excep- 
tions to the order and oral argument 
will be had before the full commission 
before final decision is made, 


AGAINST BLACKLEG and 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 


This season more than ever you must guard against live- 
stock losses. Not only to safeguard your profits, but mainly 
because America needs every head. 


Bacterins and Vaccines since 1919 
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“distinguished” feller an’ some 

























American ranchers are doing 
a splendid job on the food pro- Mos 
duction front. Never before have 
they produced so much food vital 
for victory. 


RUNNING WATER HELPS 


One essential to fast, increased 
production of meat is running 
water. It helps to finish livestock 
faster ...saves labor... and is a 
wonderful boon to ranch home 
life. Plan to install running water 
in the future. 
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Neckyoke Jones Sez: 


IS SHORE BIZZEY 

these days, what with fightin’ a war, 
hayin’ an’ messin’ around with a polytical 
One thing we hey just found 
out, since the convenshuns in Chicago, 
is that we got a good crop of distin- 
guished men we never knowed anythin’ 
was in- 
was a 
of ’em 
was bein’ kept hidden down a prairie 


DEMPSTER OFFERS 
T — Thousands of 
ranchers, during the past 
63 years, swear by the effi- 
ciency and dependability of 
Dempster Water Supply 
Equipment. Dempster is famous 
as America’s complete quality 
line. It can provide you the ut- 
most in satisfaction and economy 
when present wartime restrict- 
ions allow an installation on your 
place. See your Dempster dealer. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO., Beatrice, Nebr. 
In the Future — Count On... 
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dog hole er some place up to that time. 
All of ’em was top hands, accordin’ to 
the speeches. Polytics an’ religion talk 
kin get a feller bogged down purty easy, 
because with plenty folks it is a goosey 
subjeck. Stockmen don’t take much part 
in it—an’ probibly they should set in 
the game more offen. The result is thet 
they don’t have as much representashun 
in goviment affairs as they should, con- 
siderin’ the size of the livestock industry. 

A feller who don’t vote, or who don’t 
grade the candydates as to quality, ain’t 
got much kick comin’ iffen he don’t git 


















ANNU-OILED 
WINDMILL 

WINDMILLS . PUMPS 
PIPE . CYLINDERS 
WATER SYSTEMS « STEEL TANKS 
WATER SUPPLY ACCESSORIES 
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Stockmen on ranch or farm, who grow or 
feed cattle, hogs or sheep, should read... 


NATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK PRODUCER 


—the monthly journal that is devoted exclusively to problems 
of efficient live stock production and marketing. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCER 
160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago-1, Ill. 


Enclosed is $1 for 3-year subscription, 1945-6-7, and 
send me copies for the next three months, without 
charge. (ACP) 


BO cnntavarcsonncnode sain pkictapecmenmanccs : c 
(Please print) 
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out, I know some cow men who Won’ market. 
hire a $50 a month hand unlessen they iner Hall, 
know everythin’ about him from 3 gen fied that 
erashuns back, but they never giye , West, ae 
thought to some feller who is lookin’ fer pe doublec 
publick office an’ who makes the regi The cas 
lashuns that will make or ruin hig }j,.f many Ye 
ness. These men bawls the loudest qf the Midw: 
bureycratic messin’ in the cow biznes, } been out 0 
In my ol’ state of Montanney the Clg | was of no 
is puttin’ up $40,000 to elect the candy. | Far West 
date wich they think’ll run things 4, } needed 2” 
suit ’em. Accordin’ to the papers thoy | gatdless ° 
figger on unionizin’ farm an’ ranch labo, | But nov 
in that state. Lots of stockmen say such | the West 
a thing could never happen. That jj § surplus 
what a lot of bizness men in the Eas § Midweste! 
was sayin’ two ’r three years ago, But § ket devel 
it did happen. $40,000 in blue chips js } have beer 
“mucho dinero” in anny langwidge, ay | gome 
stockmen is got enough headaches faeiy’ terests as 
them without havin’ this sort of thing } the malac 
to fight. The stockmen who thinks they rates. Th 
are over flowin’ with generosity when then the 
they pays $5 or $10 dues to there agg. ther char 
cashun, may find it is penny ante, iffey Some 
this here CIO bizness gets to stampedin’, participa 
It’s worth while thinkin’ about, regard- ] jought « 
less of a feller’s political ear mark. All ] west Co 
of us fellers have been beefin’ about the from the 
deal we been gittin’ from goviment regi- | these p< 
lashun. It’s up to us to change it—an’ they los 
we can’t check the bet. gained i 
The editor of this here paper sez “You | to carry 
gotta write somethin’ funny!”, but how packers 
mhell kin a feller write funny when he’s } South 1 
scared stiff? An’ by crackey, I’m shore } felt tha 
spooked. From the looks of things the } men as 
secretaries of our assochashuns is shore While 
goin’ to be bizzier ’n a brockle faced | attentio 
dogie with the heel flies from now on. } first tit 
They are shore goin’ to need a helpin’ | West ( 
hand from all stockmen. Let’s shake out } had pa 
our ropes an’ give ’em a hand. Kin anny } |istenec 
one use a good corn farmer? They tell } they h 
me Hennery Wallace is lookin’ fer a job! } Coast « 
—F. H. S. for me 


Cover Picture 
The cover picture this month shows 
some of the 50 head of buffalos on the 
Gibson Buffalo Ranch near Yakima, 
Wash. Read the story about the herd 
on page 9. 


Meat Rates — Johnson 
(Continued from Page 12) 


go so far as those asked, but it is be- 
lieved they would restore the balance 
between the meat and livestock rates 
and that Missouri River packinghouses 
now will be able to compete for West 
Coast business. 

Hall’s proposed rates would make the 
relationship fairly close to that prevail- 
ing from Omaha to the East Coast. It 
is: Livestock, 89 cents; fresh meat, 
$1.21; packinghouse products, 88 cents. 

What the change—if the ICC upholds 
the examiner’s report—will mean is hard 
to calculate. One thing is sure though: 
with proper rates the midwestern pack- 
ers for the first time will have a fair 
break in the nation’s fastest-growing 
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market. During hearings before Exam- 
iner Hall, Denver representatives testi- 
fied that with reasonable rates to the 
West, Denver’s livestock slaughter could 
be doubled. 

The case goes back a long way. For 
many years livestock vs. meat rates from 
the Midwest to the West Coast have 
been out of joint. Up to about 1930 this 
was of no particular importance, for the 
Far West produced more meat than it 
needed and little would have moved re- 
gardless of the rates. 


But now a rapid population growth on 
the West Coast has changed it from a 
surplus to a deficit area in livestock. 
Midwestern packers saw a fine new mar- 
ket developing to the West, but so far 
have been barred from it. 


Some packers and other livestock in- 
terests asked the ICC in 1933 to correct 
the maladjustment by cutting fresh meat 
rates. The case dragged until 1935, and 
then the ICC refused to make any fur- 
ther change. 

Some of the large packers who had 
participated in the 1933-35 case then 
bought or built packing plants on the 
West Coast, shipping livestock to them 
from the Middle West. From then on, 
these packers were neutral, for what 
they lost in their Midwest plants they 
gained in their West Coast plants. Left 
to carry on the fight were independent 
packers in Nebraska, lowa, Kansas and 
South Dakota and livestock men who 
felt that the present rate hurt livestock 
men as well as packers. 

While in Congress, Harry Coffee called 
attention to the situation, and for the 
first time found an interested audience. 
West Coast representatives who never 
had paid much attention to the rates 
listened. They discovered that while 
they had gained some industry, West 
Coast consumers had been paying more 
for meat than was necessary for many 
years—because of the inefficient freight 
rate, 

When Coffee left Congress and be- 
came president of the Union Stock Yards 
Company of Omaha he proposed at once 
that a new case be brought on the West 
Coast meat rates. He found little inter- 
est at first. Most of the experts thought 
it was hopeless. But Coffee persisted, 
and soon had the support of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers’ Association, 
Farmers Union, Farm Bureau, Grange 
and other organizations. The Nebraska 
Railway Commission decided to file a 
complaint. Stockyards companies and 
commissions of other midwestern states 
followed suit. 

Examiner George J. Hall was assigned 
to the case, and held hearings in a half 
dozen states. 

Hall’s recommendations now go to the 
commission for final decision. There will 
be an oral argument, probably this fall, 
and West Coast packing interests oppos- 
ing the change are expected to fight bit- 
terly to upset the Hall report. The com- 
mission may accept Hall’s recommenda- 
Hons or make new findings of its own. 
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of the Mississippi and south of the offi- 
cial section; the western trunk line ter- 
ritory is that area west of official and 
extending to the eastern boundary of 
Montana and Wyoming; the southwest- 
ern territory extends from the Missis- 
sippi westward to Kansas and covers 
the southwestern part of U. S.; the 
mountain-Pacific territory extends from 
the boundary of western trunk line and 
southwestern to the Pacific Ocean. 


There are two general kinds of freight 
charges. One type is called class rates 
and covers a great list of articles and 
usually refers to manufactured goods 
such as stoves, machinery, etc. The other 


Necro and scours 


division is called commodity rates and 
usually is applied to things that are 
moved in large quantities such as coal, 
ore, grain, etc. 

Railroad rates on articles coming un- 
der the class division are figured at 
so many cents per hundred pounds and 
are different in the various territories. 
There are also differences in classifica- 
tion on the same article in the various 
territories. The TVA has made a study 
of the class rates and has prepared a 
table showing the differences: 


Official Territory-................... 100 per cent 
Southern Territory ................ 137 per cent 
Western Trunk Line.............. 146 per cent 
Southwestern Trunk Line ....161 per cent 
Mountain-Pacific Territory....171 per cent 


waste feed—waste money 
Control them with 


SULFAGUANIDINE 


Thousands of young animals. never get to market 
because of these deadly diseases. 


How many shoats or calves will you lose this 


year? 


Every one lost cuts down your income by 


the profit value of an adult animal. 


Sulfaguanidine controls enteritis. It is the treat- 
ment that works right where the trouble lies, in the 
intestines, and it will save you many times over 


what it costs. 


Talk to your 
Lederle’s 


dealer 
Sulfaguanidine. It 


today —ask him about 
comes in_ tablets, 


OBLETS and powder for large or small animals and 


for poultry. 


Send for FREE booklet today! 


ANIMAL HEALTH 





DEPT. 41, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
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Briefly speaking, the above table 
shows that a manufacturer in New 
York, for instance, can ship his product 
for 71 per cent less than a similar manu- 
facturer living in Los Angeles or Port- 
land. 

In official territory live over 53 per 
cent of the people of the United States 
and by far the most manufacturing is 
concentrated there. The population, the 
wealth, the business of the United States 
are, to a large extent, located in official 
territory. 

There has been plenty said and done 
about this situation in past years but 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has upheld these relationships and they 
are in effect all over the country. Now 
there is a new and different attempt to 
change this system. A conference of 
southern governors backed by some big 
business in the South has asked Con- 
gress to pass a law that will make 
class rates equal in every part of the 
United States. 

The governors argue that low class 
rates in official territory have concen- 
trated manufacturing in the Northeast 
and that for the good of the country it 
should be more widely distributed. 

Another angle to the rate problem is 
that of commodity rates. Generally 
these rates are much lower than class 
rates. The material shipped under these 
rates is bulkv, of low value and easily 
handled. In order to make it move at 
all, low rates must be given and some 
say that even in the commodity rates 
the official territory is lower than the 
other parts of the country. So the 
southern governors point out that this 
also helps the Northeast. Low rates on 
coal, ore, wheat, flour and other raw 
commodities allow them to be moved 
into official territory where they are 
manufactured into high priced goods, 
and then under the low schedule of class 
rates they are moved into the other 
territories. 

The opponents, led by the railroads, 
oppose the southern governors’ propos- 
als. They base their arguments on the 
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bad features of allowing Congress to 
legislate on rate matters and thus throw 
them into politics. Further, the oppo- 
nents maintain that less than 10 per 
cent of all freight moves under class 
rates and that if these rates are lowered 
to meet the official scale, then com- 
modity rates will have to be raised and 
that this will restrict the movement of 
a kind of material that cannot pay high 
freight charges. 

It is interesting to note that western 
governors at a recent meeting refused 
to go along with the southerners in 
applying for a single scale of class 
rates over the United States. These 
western governors felt that the West, 
with its huge supplies of raw material, 
could better hold the present commod- 
ity rates and take a chance of compet- 
ing with the Northeast on manufactured 
articles, 


r——THE 


Secretary Reports 
BY F.E.M. 


The American Meat Institute reports 
that the black market in beef is flourish- 
ing. This report seems entirely credible, 
in view of relatively heavy receipts and 
continued shortage of beef in most areas 
of the country. 

The livestock industry is watching 
anxiously crop reports from the Corn 
Belt. A big feed crop is more important 
this year than ever before. There have 
been some reports of droughty condi- 
tions, particularly in the southern Corn 
Belt and in the border states adjoining, 
but so far apparently no major damage 
at this writing (July 20). 


Consumers are slowly adjusting to 
lower grade beef than normally pur- 
chased. AA and A grades are expected 
to be in extremely light supply for some 
months to come. Fortunately, the first 


oduced 
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grass cattle showing up at the Markets 
are in excellent condition and the tops 
of these cattle will make quite accept. 
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able substitutes for grain-feeds, . 
* * * RASS ¢ 
It is commonly assumed that the cattle of the 
run from Sept. 1 to Dec. 1 will be heavy} pers and 
enough to tax packinghouse facilities amount 01 
However, in some parts of the Southwes; Some Cole 
a recent view has been expressed that] wyoming 
the run will not be so heavy as last ie alread 
year. While there has been a greg to market 
deal of talk of shortage of packinghouse novement 
labor, attention should be called to the al of 
fact that the packers, despite a tough i not 
labor problem, are actually Processing J wych 1 
more meat than ever before in the cies 
history of the oat. wound t! 
Interest is growing in the manner of creutt iy 
the disposal of war surpluses and the ee 
disposition of property acquired for war = ret 
purposes either by outright purchase or ro 
by acquisition of leases. This problem ys ngs 
may very well be Number 1 on the |’ egg 
calendar when Congress gets back in Many 
session. with the 
ea om correspo! 
Read the editorial on concentrates, } situation 
Don’t blame the government if you fail } years 4! 
to take advantage of an opportunity to } wmecesé 
buy protein concentrates now, and then | weeks Jt 
can’t get them next winter when you | ing to! 
want them. not in 2 
* * * because 
Feeder cattle demand is showing some } which r 
improvement. There is a better feeling } carly W 
at markets and prices somewhat above It is | 
the recent low spots; also reports of § per of 
some inquiry in the country. Much now f Jan, 1, 
depends on the development of the corn } puyying, 
crop. . June movement of stocker § jstor ¢] 
and feeder cattle from central markets 529.000. 
into eight Corn Belt states was 32 per period 
cent above that of last year, and even a shave 
little above two yours ago. develor 


When you hear people inquiring why 
there is practically a nation-wide short- 
age of beef as measured by consumer 
demand, remind them that beef produc- 
tion is today at an all-time high mark. 
Present indications are that in the 
neighborhood of 30,000,000 cattle and 


calves will be slaughtered this year. 
* * * 





Now you ration and now you don't. 
The ration program seems to be bog- 
ging down, with conflicting and confus- 
ing orders becoming all too frequent. 
So long as a sound policy was followed, 
designed to do the best possible job of 
distribution with no unnecessary brakes 
on handling the product, the industry 
generally cooperated. Under the present 
set-up more and more people are com- 
ing to the conclusion that meat produe- 
tion generally is on a sufficiently high 
level to do away with rationing alto- 
gether. Under such a program undoubt- 
edly there would be bad distribution of 
some of the better grades, but that 
would be no worse than the present 
bungled program. 

* * * 


So sorry, Tojo. 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Story of the Markets 


By H. W. FRENCH 


RASS CATTLE TOOK THE CENTER 
Gr the stage in the point of num- 
pers and in the 
amount of decline. 
Some Colorado and 
Wyoming ranchers 
ye already moving 
to market, but this 
novement, although 
ghead of last year, 
hs not shown 
much volume. 
Grassers to date 
ground the market 
circuit are largely 
fom the south- 
west and the plains 
areas, yet there has 
been some increase in native pastured 
offerings. 

Many ranchers have been in contact 
with the market as sightseers or by 
correspondence, as they realize that the 
situation is vastly different from other 
years and needs watching and study if 
unnecessary losses are to be avoided in 
weeks just ahead. Many men are intend- 
ing to move cattle early but some are 
not in a position to unload at this time 
because of the backward early season 
which retarded the grass, making rapid 
early weight gains impossible. 

It is interesting to note that the num- 
ber of cattle in the United States on 
Jan. 1, 1984, the year of drought cattle 
buying, was 74,262,000 head. By a year 
later this number was reduced to 68,- 
529,000. The big decrease during that 
period was in the north-central area 
where a drop of nearly 3,500,000 head 
developed. Incidentally, it is that area 





H. W. French 


which on Jan. 1, 1944, showed the big- 
gest increase, standing approximately 
8,000,000 above Jan. 1, 1935. 


North Central Increase Biggest 


As compared with Jan. 1, 1934, the 
combined increase in all other areas as 
of Jan. 1, 1944, was less than 3,500,000, 
whereas the increase in the north-central 
section alone amounted to nearly 4,500,- 
000. If the situation is to be relieved 
this year, it is plain to be seen which 
part of the country must market most 
heavily. The combined increase for the 
south-central and western areas which 
include Texas and California amounted 
to less than 2,500,000. 


Grain-fed cattle have not only dropped 
in percentage of the supply but the fin- 
ish is far below that of earlier in the 
season, During the closing week of 
June at Chicago, the percentage of choice 
and prime steers was placed at 22.7 as 
contrasted with 36.3 a year ago. Good 
grade stood at 49.5 and 49.8, respective- 
ly, while both medium and common 
grades were more than twice as numer- 
ous as a year ago. Weights of all grades 
were 76 pounds lighter on the average 
than a year ago. 


By reason of scarcity, grain-fed steers 
and heifers escaped with fewer fluctua- 
tions and less weakness than anything 
indicating grass feeding. Many interests 
supporting the market for good and 
choice fed steers and heifers did so 
under protest but the market was not so 
brisk as at the recent peak period. Price 
range is wide and will get wider with 
the appearance of more grass cattle and 
fewer feedlot offerings. 


Mid-July prices for good and choice 
grain-fed steers and heifers at Chicago 
were generally steady to 25 cents below 
a month earlier, but the common and 
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RANCHERS! 

KER-0-KIL 
WEED 

BURNERS 


are available to you! 
Write for information. 


_Ker-0-Kil Mfg. Co. 
_ Redwood City, Calif. 
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Are You Keeping Up | with the iatest ae- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that Specialize in a particular sub- 
ject! You'll be interested in at least one of these 
magazines ... and you have the assurance that 
the articles are written by people who know. 
Send in your subscriptions today! 
Livestock 
Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; 
NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, 
$1; Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stock- 
man, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, w., 
$1.50; Hog Breeder, $1; Sheep Breeder, $1; 
Coastal Cattleman, $1. 


Horses 
National (saddle) Horseman, $5; Chronicle 
— oe fox hunting, racing, 
a Horse (breeding, 
ing, er $5; Thoroughbred (horse) 


sesnid, Taek, $4; Rider & Driver, (horses, 
sport, pleasure), $3.50; Spokesman and Har- 
ness World (3 yrs., $2), $1; Eastern Breeder, 
by Ranchman, $1; Hoofs and Horns (rodeos), 
| 
| Dairying 
| Dairyland News, s. m., 50c; Dairyman’s Jour- 

nal, 35c; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. 
| Bees 
| Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; 
| Item, $1; American Bee Journal, 
| | Farming 

The Country Book, $1; Co-operative (farm- 

ers’) Digest, $2; Farmers Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 

American Pigeon Journal (squab fancy), 
| $1.50; Pigeon News (fancy only), $1.50. 
Poultry 
Meraheontente Poultryman (2 yrs.), $1; Cackle 
& Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c; 
| Rabbits 

Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 

American Rabbit =< Ea Am. Sm. Stock 
Farmer (rabbits only), 5 
| Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
| The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
oes beets only), $2; Small Commercial Ani- 
mals and Fowils, 50c; Southern Sportsman, q., 
(12 issues), $1.50; Mountain Music (fox, coon- 
hounds), $1.50; Modern Game Breeding (pheas- 
ants), $3; Home Worker, b.m., $1; Black 
Fox (fox, mink), $2; Snap Shots (photog- 
raphers), $1; Writers’ Markets and Methods, 
$2; Frontiers (natural history), 5 iss., $1; 
Southern Literary Messenger, b.m., $1; Stamp 
Review (2 yrs.), $1; Ozark Guide, b.m. (Ray- 
burn’s), $1; Canary Journal, $2; Relics Mag. 
(hobbyists), $1; Homeworker’s Friend, $1; 
Mail Sale Advertiser, 25c; Natl. Amat. Min- 
erologist, $2; Ozark Mountains Republican, 
w., $1.50; Canary World, $1.25. 
| All magazines are monthlies except where other- 
| wise noted. Prices are for one full year. Satis- 
| faction is guaranteed. All orders are handled 
promptly and acknowledged. Rush your sub- 
scriptions today. Remit in any way convenient 
| to you. Send for catalog—hundreds more! 


| MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 








Beekeeper’s 
$1. 
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MACHINES WITH WINDOWS 
RITING UNDER THE TITLE 
“Your Life Tomorrow” in a re- 

cent issue of Collier’s, David O. 
Woodburry tells how glass will play 
a big part in industrial design of the 
future. Machines, he declares, may 
then include many glass parts which, 
made heat-resistant and shock-proof 
through newly developed treatment, 
as well as non-warping and unshrink- 
able, can be used instead of metal in 
places where visibility is an ad- 
vantage never before possible, where 
dampness would cause rust, where 
quick and easy cleaning is essential. 

“The farmer will be able to see 


what his equipment is doing while he 
plows, plants and cultivates,” the ar- 
ticle states. 





medium offerings and anything grassy 
displayed much more decline, with in- 
stances of fully $1 loss. Good cows fin- 
ished 50 to 75 cents lower, and common 
to medium $1 to $1.50 below a month 
ago. Almost as much loss was regis- 
tered by canners and cutters. The most 
severe break was on bulls and prices 
were largely $1 to $2 down. Common 
and medium grade light and medium 
weight bulls were hardest hit, and they 
far outnumbered the heavy offerings. 
Calves and vealers, after remaining fair- 
ly stationary for several months, lost 
mostly $1 from a month ago. 


Slaughter Increases 

Slaughter of all kinds of livestock 
under federal inspection during June 
showed increase, but on a _ percentage 
basis the gain was most pronounced for 
calves. This indicates that growers are 
ready to dispose of their calves at pre- 
vailing good prices, helping to reduce the 
cattle population and at the same time 
conserving feed. Continued good receipts 
of calves have been reported since July 
1, and this movement is general through- 
out the country. 

Prospective supplies of feed grains, 
corn, oats and barley for 1944-45 on 
July 1 were about 7 per cent less than 
last year but 19 per cent more than the 
10-year average. The supply may total 
about 130,635,000 tons against 141,207,- 
C00 tons last year, and 109,945,000 for 
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the 10-year average. Feed conditions 
have improved over a month ago, due 
to better growing weather, and there 
are very few dry spots in the country. 

A comparatively small part of the fed 
steers at Chicago were finished enoug! 
to pass $17, although a top of $17.50 
was registered, standing within 10 cents 
of the year’s peak. Those closing at 
$17 to $17.40 were of choice and prime 
grades. Most of the grain-feds cleared 
at $13.75 to $16.50, although those below 
$15 even on the low spots were of a 
very short-fed type. Plenty of grassy 
and warmed-up steers sold at $12 to 
$13.50, although heavy grassers fre- 
quently made $13.75 to $14.25 and some 
double wintered Texas scored $14.50. 
Cutter and common light Texas had to 
sell at $9.50 to $11. Any number of dry- 
lot heifers made $14 to $16.50 but there 
were outstanding heavy offerings at 
$17.25 to $17.35 early and late. Grass 
heifers often sold at $9 to $13. 

Most of the excessive run of south- 
western cows sold from $10 down, al- 
though fleshy Texas made $11.50 and 
well-wintered natives scored $12.75 to 
$13.50. On the close not many cutter 
cows sold much above $7.50 and light 
canners frequently cleared at $6 and 
below. Extremely heavy good sausage 
bulls went at $12 to $12.60 and beef 
bulls sold as high as $13.50 but grassy 
light and medium weight kinds were tu 
be had at $7.50 to $10. No vealers 
passed $15 on late days. 

Choice to prime grain-fed steers at 
River markets were reported up to $17 
and above for the first time this year, 
and a top of $16.95 was registered at 
Denver. These premium prices, how- 
ever, were not quotable on final rounds 
because of some reaction and slight 
bearishness on the part of buyers who 
are determined to protect their subsidy 
payments. One of the surprises of the 
month was the sale of some $18 steers 
at Portland, and this price was in ex- 
cess of anything else on the West 
Coast. Los Angeles reported good 
steers at $15 to $15.85 but nothing 
choice was available, common and me- 
dium selling at $10 to $13.50. Most 
cows scored $10 to $12.50, best scoring 
$13 to $138.25. Good fed steers at San 
Francisco made $16, with grassers from 


our feet 
on 


$14.50 down, 


some to feedlots Sellino 
up to $13.50. . 


Replacement Prices Down 


Further inroads were made on prices 
for replacement stock. Supplies were 
not burdensome, yet sellers were unable 
to control the situation, as buyers were 
determined to knock down the first cost. 
Prices are much lower than a year ag, 
and at mid-July quotations at Chicago 
were generally 75 cents to $1.25 below 4 
month earlier. Offerings were largely 
from Texas and North Dakota, although 
the usual number of “spring” natives 
was available. 


Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago for June at $11.8 
compared with $14.67 for June, 1943, 
The Kansas City average at $11.65 was 
$2.73 below a year ago, and the St, Pay! 
average of $10.96 was $2.64 off. For 
the six months’ period the cost to feed- 
ers is close to $2 off as compared with 


the January-June period a year earlier, | 


Weights were below a year ago, but the 
biggest decrease was apparent during 
June. 


Common and medium steers went out 
from Chicago mainly at $8.50 to $11, 
but some good kinds scored $12.75 to 
$13, and meaty feeders reached $13.50, 
Some buyers showed no interest in any- 
thing costing above $12, and many hada 
liking for the common light cattle which 
could be had from $9 down. Not many 
steers at River markets were wanted by 
country buyers when the cost was much 
above $12, yet at Kansas City fleshy 
heavy grassers occasionally made $13 
and more, some already fat selling as 
high as $14.50 for finishing purposes. 


Hog Supplies Lighter 


Supplies of hogs are on the lighter 
side, and more changes in the price list 
have been registered. Support hogs have 
not been moving around very much but 
there has been considerable fluctuation 
on other weights and sows. Mid-July 
prices for support hogs were about the 
same as a month ago, although all other 
hogs and sows finished around 75 cents 
to $1 higher. The close, however, was 
generally below the month’s high spot. 
The top at the close of June and at mid- 
July was $13.75 but at the high time of 
the period best barrows and gilts scored 
$14. Hogs above 300 pounds closed at 


PAIN 


firmer ground! 


Are you ready for victory? 
You can make sure for 1945--- right now! 


We have a limited number of most useful bulls 
for top quality commercial herds, ready for service, 
you might be surprised you can buy so reasonable. 


Write today WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH -- Cheyenne 
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$12.90 and_ below, 


some around 160 


pounds selling up to $18, and sows bulk- 


ing at $11.50 to $11.75. 
Sorting of 


‘hogs was more lenient than 


a few weeks back, buyers showing the 
disposition to pay the top for hogs which 
during the peak movement were taken 


at a discount. 


Supplies may be above 


normal until September, but after that 


time most 
taking shorted receipts. 


It is 


members of the trade are 


estimated 


the fall pig crop will be off 33 per cent 
from a year ago, with the number placed 


at 32,000,000. 


The combined spring and 


fall pig crops are expected to stand 28 


per cent below last year, 


Movement of Idaho spring lambs has 
shown seasonal increase but so far only 
a comparatively small part of them have 
heen sent eastward. Consequently some 
buyers have been compelled to depend 
almost entirely on natives. A few Wash- 
ingtons and Oregons have put in an ap- 


pearance. 


Old-crop lambs, both wooled 


and shorn, have passed out of the picture 
for this season at some markets. 


Lambs Forced Downward 


Supplies have 


not been heavy 


but 


buyers were able to force prices down- 
ward. The movement of Texas old-crop 
lambs and yearlings has passed the peak, 
the run at Fort Worth in June, but in- 
having passed 


cluding some springers, 
600,000. 


Any number of medium to good 


lambs were available, but there was a 


market 
choice 


scarcity 
most of the 


of strictly 
month. 


good and 
Mid-July 


prices at Chicago on spring lambs were 


mainly $1 lower, and the decline meas- 
ured 75 cents to $1.25 on shorn slaughter 
ewes. Offerings suitable for feeder pur- 
poses were limited. 


Spring lambs early and late sold up to 
$15 but tops at some other points were 
at $15.25 and above, and any number of 
Idahos at Ogden went at $14.50 to $14.90 
on late days. Shorn lambs were taken 
usually from $13 down. Most of the 
shorn ewes sold at $5 to $6 but some 
scored $6.25 and above. 

Prospective buyers of feeder lambs 
have put in an appearance in the range 
areas, and some contracting has been 
done, although to date deals were on 
fleshy or weighty lambs with little or no 
interest in light lambs. Buyers are spec- 
ifying weights this season and refuse to 
operate except on that basis. At that, i 
is reported that there will not be as many 
underweight lambs as last season despite 
the cold, wet early season. 

Some mixed fat and feeder lambs in 
Colorado were purchased at $12.25 to 
$12.35 for September and October deliv- 
ery, straight feeders above 65 pounds in 
some instances selling at $11.75 to $12. 
Deals in Wyoming were indicated at 
$11.50 to $12. Sales in Montana were 
noted at $10.50 to $11.50 but the weight- 
ier kinds brought above $11. New 
Mexico growers were holding for around 
$10.50 on medium weight lambs, although 
best heavies were held above that figure. 
So far no buyers have put in an appear- 
ance willing to purchase the lambs from 
55 pounds down. 





Wool and Hide Trade 
By H. W. F. 


OST OF THE WOOLEN 


AND 


worsted mills closed for the annual 
vacation period from July 1 to July 10. 
Grading continues as active as the labor 


situation permits. 


A larger percentage 


of wools is being graded this year, as 
buyers show little interest except in lots 
wiform both as to grade and staple. 
Some difficulties were encountered in 
Boston warehouses in obtaining labor to 
lay out sample bags for appraising. 

Demand for fine wools has been re- 
newed, buyers purchasing large quanti- 
ties of fine territory wools as soon as 
appraised. Texas wools, both eight and 


12 months’ 
quantities. 


growth, 


sold in 
Estimates of production of 


moderate 


wool in the fleece wool states for 1944 
show 20 to 25 per cent decrease from a 
year ago, 15 per cent in Texas and the 
territory wool states and for the entire 
country 16 to 18 per cent. Total shorn 
wool production estimates for 1944 are 
310,000,000 to 315,000,000 pounds, based 


® appraisals to date. 


Sales of stockpile wools, 
those in the tenth auction sale, amounted 
to 98,169,456 pounds and consisted of all 


types. 


including 


The total wool of domestic va- 


tiety appraised up to July 8 amounted to 


145,115,778 pounds. 


Foreign wools were slower because of 


testrictions in imports. 
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No permits to 


a  —————— 


import wools from Montevideo and the 
Argentine have been issued since June. 
Desirable lots of Cape and Australian 
wools were very difficult to purchase in 
the primary markets. Imports of Aus- 
tralian wool to date total 654,780 pounds 
against 890,000 a year ago. Imports 
from Buenos Aires total 167,404,000 
pounds and Montevideo 67,049,000 pounds. 

In the view of possibilities of having 
a new ceiling price schedule on mohair 
by fall shearing time, dealers are quot- 
ing 57 to 58 cents for adult and 77 to 78 
cents for kid hair. 


Hides Slow 


Slowness was reported in the domestic 
hide market although there was some 
decrease in supplies. Labor shortage 
hindered processing and shipping. Most 
allotments were filled, and it was re- 
ported that some special permits, de- 
signed to absorb the excess in some 
places where weighty hides have not been 
moving, were issued. Country hides 
under 50 pounds were in good remand 
but outlet for heavier offerings was 
limited. Some activity was indicated in 
South America on a quota basis. 

Light and heavy steer and cow hides, 
Chicago basis, were quoted at 154 cents, 
with branded hides at 14% cents. Native 
bull hides brought 12 cents. Unbranded 
country hides were quoted at 15 cents 
and a branded variety at 14 cents. Packer 
kipskins sold at 20 cents and packer calf- 
skins at 27 cents. 





CALENDAR 
‘UGUST— 


7-9—War and reconstruction conference on 
fair price relationships and full employment, 
Laramie, Wyo. 
22-23—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City. 
1} VEMBER— 
4-8—Ogden Livestock Show, 
DECEMBER— 
2-7—Chicago Market Fat Stock and Carlot 
Competition, Chicago. 
JANUARY— 
11-13—-American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Denver. 
13-21—-National Western Stock Show, Denver 


Ogden, Utah. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


July 1 June1 July1 Julyl 
1944 1944 1943 Av. 
Frozen Beef....193,230 234,647 74,504 50,210 
Cured Beef .... 12,272 8,861 7,240 12,051 


Total Pork...... 799,516 
Lamb, Mutton 14,613 
Lard & R’dered 

Pork Fat ....420,861 
Total Poultry..131,083 


769,138 513,784 567,034 
14,479 7,808 4,370 


490,281 220,831 232,150 
122,729 25,379 67,991 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


July 17 July 16 

1944 1943 
Steers—Choice ............$16.50-17.50 $15.50-16.90 
Steers—Good .............. 15.25-17.00 14.25-15.75 
Steers—Medium ........ - 12.00-16.00 12.50-14.50 
Vealers—Good-Choice.. 14.00-15.00 14.00-15.50 
Calves—Good-Choice.... 12.00-13.25 12.00-13.50 
F. & S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 11.75-13.75 13.50-15.50 
F. & S. Strs.—C.-Md.... 8.00-11.75 11.50-13.50 
Hogs— (200-240 lbs.)-. 13.75-13.85 13.85-14.00 
Spring Lambs — Good- 

Cees a 14.00-14.75 14.50-15.50 
Ewes (Shorn) Gd.-Ch. 5.50- 6.00 7.00- 7.75 
WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 

New York New York 

July 17,1944 July 14, 1943 
Steer & Hfr.—Choice..$21.50-22.25 $21.50-21.87 
Steer & Hfr.—Good.... 20.50-21.25 20.50-20.87 
Cow—Commercial....... 18.50-19.25 18.50-18.75* 
Veal—Choice ............ 21.50-22.25 21.50-21.87 
Veal—Good..............--- 20.50-21.25 20.50-20.87 
Lamb—Choice............. 26.00-26.75 26.00-26.37 
Lamb—Good...............- 24.50-25.25 24.50-24.87 
Ewe—Good ................ 13.25-14.00 13.25-13.62 
Ewe—Commercial......- 11.00-12.75 12.00-12.37 
Pork Lcin—8-12 lbs... 25.00-26.00 25.25-26.00 


*June 17, 1943 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In thousands) 





June 6-Mo. Total 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
RECEIPTS— 
COtREe boo oe 1,473 1,069 8,506 7,404 
CONOR bc coc 557 369 2,750 2,273 
RO kien 3,862 3,688 26,774 19,171 
Sheep and Lambs... 2,704 1,787 11,792 10,839 
STOCKER AND FEEDER 
SHIPMENTS— 
OGRE eens 239 202 1,284 1,577 
CORN 5c ptescnans 34 50 204 289 
Te 69 60 426 389 
Sheep and Lambs... 175 200 1,008 1,495 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER 
FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
CRURIE icsssesescncesnitsces 1,003 708 6,172 4,983 
CRINGE cee 594 327 3,164 2,101 
Ge 6,095 5,650 41,412 29,897 
Sheeps and Lambs.. 1,823 1,594 9,867 9,392 
“BUY BONDS” 


at 7 ay me 


<r] - VY2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 


Press! 


10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council, Pius 
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COWBOY 
PANTS 
Have AU 


Sanforized- 
Shrunk! 


* 1135 oz. 
Cowboy 
Denim! 


Branded Cow- 
Hide Label! 


Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


* Boys sizes made of 
8-oz. Sanforized 
Denim 


The H.D. LEE CO., Inc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

South Bend. Ind 


1943 Trenton. N. J. 


GREATEST 


Horse Book 


EVER PUBLISHED 


Complete, concise, authentic. Full information 
about all types of horses and mules, and the 
breeds from which they come. 





Arab Hackney 
Barb Percheron 
Thoroughbred Belgian 
Quarter Horse Clyde 
Standard Bred Shire 
Cleveland Bay Suffolk 
American Saddle Horse Palomino 
Walking Horse Welsh Pony 
Morgan Shetland Jackass 
Excellent illustrations of typical animals. A 


book you and your children will value above 
all others. Only 25 cents a copy. 


Send fer this book—No. 277—today! 
Horse & Mule Assoc. of America, Inc. 


WAYNE DINSMORE, SECRETARY 
407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





| BOOTS and SADDLES | and SADDLES 


“Everything for Horse and Rider’ 


CHAS. P. SHIPLEY 


SADDLERY & MERC. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Manufacturer of Saddles, Harness, Boots 
and Leather Specialties 

Established 1885 





A Rite Vaal] 
STOCKMENS Tai 

Saddles Harness. Bridles, 

Belts. C. haps. Hats.Boots 


FRED MUELLER" 


400 MUELLER BUILDING 
DENVER 2.COLORADO 
















ROUND THE RANGE 





Western Livestock 
And Range Report 


Feed in good to very good supply and 
favorable prospects for summer grazing 
except in dry areas in the Southwest 
and local places in the Far West, were 
reported July 11 by the Denver western 
livestock office of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Livestock made 
more than seasonal gains following ear- 
lier setbacks and was in very good con- 
dition except in the dry areas. A sum- 
mary of condition by states follows: 


Arizona. Range feed dry and short in south, 
fair in north; rain needed; some shrink in cat- 
tle in dry areas; sheep in north have done well 

California. Pastures much better than seemed 
possible earlier; some rain damage to dry feed; 
stock gained well; stock moving to grain stubble 
in many areas. 

Colorado. Range and pasture feeds improved 
markedly but some eastern pasture dry; sum- 


mer range feed prospects good to excellent; 
stock good. 
Idaho. June rains improved fall feed pros- 


pects; stock made good gains; early lambs 
gained well but June movement light. 
Western Kansas. Pasture feed very gcod to 


excellent but declined slightly from drying of 


topsoil; stock made good gains; pastures well 
stocked. 
Montana. Range feed very good to excellent; 


moisture good and heavy growth range forage; 
stcck good; calf and lamb crops good. 

Western Nebraska. Range feed and hay good 
to excellent; feed outlook very promising; stock 
good after poor early start; calf crop little short. 

Nevada. Range feed very good in central, 
north-central and ncrtheastern areas; feed good 
in south but some rain needed in west; stock 
in very good flesh; lamb crop little short in 
some areas. 

New Mexico. Fairly good feed in north but 
poor in southern half after continued lack of 
rain; cattle held up well but some thin in dry 
areas; sheep held well in north but feed needed 
for lambs in south; stock water low in some 
dry areas. 

North Dakota. Range and pasture feed and 
stock excellent; moisture supply good. 

Oklahoma. Generally good supply range and 
pasture feed but rain needed in local western 
and northwestern areas; cattle good; June cat- 
tle marketings heavy. 

Oregon. Rains improved range and pasture 
feed; prospects for summer and fall feed good; 
stock good; hay crop will be smaller than last 
year; grain crops good. 

Western South Dakota. Excellent feed on 
ranges and prospects favorable; cattle in very 


good flesh; sheep and lambs made fairly good 
gains. 
Texas. June rain subnormal and soil mcis- 


ture dried rapidly; ranges and pastures gener- 
ally gave good feed; rain needed in west-central 
areas and west where range feed dry and short; 
stock good; cattle marketings heavy in May and 
June following light earlier movement; inquiry 
for stocker and feeder cattle light; sheep good 
and crop progressing well; sheep and lamb mar- 
ketings reached record volume in June. 


Utah. Range feed very good 
feed on high ranges late; rain ne 
southern and southwestern areas; 
good to excellent and has overco 
setback. 


Washington. Range feed fairly 0 
cool weather and showers; rain below nes 
for several months; stock held up well re 
good; lambs progressed well. . 


Wyoming. Range feed generally good to 
good, except in local dry areas in southeas, 
good late feed on mountain and higher ranges: 
stock good, overcoming earlier setbacks; goog 


to excellen 
eded in ioed 
stock very 
me earlier 

















calf crop; lamb crop reduced by sprin 
Condition of cattle and ranges, a on 
parisons, follows: 
RANGES CATTLE 
| > | ‘ 
<| | | 
HN | | 
STATE | aa | es 
BS8S/2BSl"VAl BI! 2S) aslae 
BO 5a/5a|Sa BQ! 5a| salon 
Srl re Sninn Srl Sn AsaR 
iS Ot : nes 94 88 94 83] 90 87 9 97 
S. D. (w).... 97 93 93 84) 91 86 91 ge 
Mont: | /0022.<- 96 86 97 91) 94 89 94 4 
Wito? f.05 f 94 88 91 89] 90 85 91 99 
Neb. (w)....95 90 90 88] 90 87 90 91 
Kan. (w)....90 93 87 80 86 84 90 88 
Colo. 85 87 87] 90 82 92 9 
Okla. 87 87 82) 87 85 87 85 
Tex. 88 84 84| 85 85 86 &%& 
N. M tt 79) $2) 82 8 23s 
Ida. 85 88 89] 88 86 88 391 
Wash 86 91 89] 87 88 89 9% 
Ore. 78 87 89| 87 83 89 9 
Utah 89 83 87] 91 87 89 9 
Nev 92 86 90] 95 95 90 93 
Ariz 80 66 80} 81 84 73 83 
Cal. 70 85 79| 82 81 89 89 
Av. Western 
Range 
States ........ 87 85 86 85) 87 85 88 88 








Equivalent of reported conditions: 49 or be- 
low is very bad; 50-59, bad; 60-69, poor; 70-79, 
fair; 80-89, good: 90-99, very good; 100 and 
over is excellent, unusual. 


NEW SHEEP BRANDER 
EORGE B. CATHEY, 28-year-old 
former rancher of Irion County, 

Texas, a few years ago was provoked 
to the point of action when he found 
that some of his clothes had been ruined 
in the course of a heavy sheep branding 
chore. Before entering the army recently 
he managed to patent a _ mechanical 
sheep marker that may revolutionize the 
nation’s sheep marking processes. 
device is a hand-operated machine about 
ten inches in length and weighing but a 
few pounds. In trying out a working 
model last year Cathey found three 
quarts of paint to be sufficient for 1,100 
sheep. The machine is stated to be a 
time saver and fluid saver. 





FROM A LOGICAL STANDPOINT 


report and news letter issued by the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, 
we reprint this admirably stated boost 
for the PRODUCER’S circulation: 

“(It) is the official publication of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation. You cannot carry on in the 
cattle business as well without the 
PRODUCER as you can with it. Our 
troubles are not all within our own 


fences these fA RR NE. eee ne eet eee ee nor within our own 


ROM a recent edition of the market 


county or state—national problems and 
the way they are handled have more to 
do with the well-being of the cattle 
business than have local problems. 
The Propucer gives you the picture 
from the national viewpoint. If you 
are not taking the PRopuUcER, send in 
a dollar next time you write us and we 
will send it on to the American Na- 
tional—and you’ll get good reading for 

a year.’ 

Thank you, Arizona. 


The | 
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Charles A. Myers, owner of the oldest 
brand and oldest ranch in continuous 
ownership of one family in Wyoming 
and past president of the Wyoming 
stock Growers’ Association, made the 
presentation of 72 years of historical 
records of the Wyoming association to 
the University of Wyoming at the asso- 
ciation’s recent convention at Jackson. 
The records, consisting of early news- 
papers, tally books, letters and diaries, 
have been gathered largely by Russell 
Thorp, of Cheyenne, association secre- 
tary. 


Mont H. Saunderson, for the past 
year serving on a leave of absence as 
professor of range economics at the 
University of Montana, returned to 
Denver recently for resumption of his 
work in the Forest Service on range and 
ranch management. Mr. Saunderson is 
well known among stockmen for his 
work with the Forest Service and for 
articles he has written about livestock 
production and marketing problems. 


Tom Summers, New Mexico stockman, 
died suddenly June 12 while visiting at 
the home of his son, J. C. Summers, in 
Farmington, N. M. The elder Mr. Sum- 
mers came from Texas to New Mexico 
in 1912 and purchased a ranch in Catron 
County. He later served as sheriff of 
that county and was appointed head of 
the state police in 1939; he was at the 
time of his death a member of the state 
cattle sanitary board, a member of the 
Taylor grazing board for the Magdalena 
district, and a member of the New Mex- 
ico Cattle Growers’ Association. His 
widow and his son survive. 


Frank J. Smith, for many years man- 
ager of the Padlock Ranch, Thermopolis, 
Wyo., has resigned that position to oper- 
ate his own sheep ranch near Thermop- 
ois. Mr. Smith formerly managed Ken- 
Caryl Ranch, Littleton, Colo. 


Collision of his auto with a truck near 
Cottonwood, Shasta County, Cal., cost 
the life of Norman Cowan, former cham- 
pion bronco rider, bulldogger and calf 
roper, on June 10, Widely known in 
rodeos throughout the country, Mr. 
Cowan was born at Glen Ellen, Cal., in 
1898, A World War I veteran, he at one 
time won the Roosevelt trophy in Chey- 
enne, Wyo., and Pendleton, Ore., and had 
leased to rodeos a string of bucking 
horses he owned. 


After 35 years as a member of the 
faculty of Kansas State College, 26 of 
those years as head of the animal hus- 
bandry department, Dr. C. W. McCamp- 
bell retired on July 1. His successor in 
the post is Dr. A. D. “Dad” Weber, un- 
til then in charge of beef cattle at the 
college. 
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THE COWMAN’S COLUMN 


Dr. S. L. Boe, Portland, Ore., has 
been appointed temporarily as deputy 
state veterinarian in the eastern Oregon 
area, with headquarters in Pendleton, 
reports the state department of agricul- 
ture. He has been sent into eastern 
Oregon to be on the ground in event of 
a recurrence of anaplasmosis there and 
to assist in Bang’s testing work. 


F. R. Marshall, formerly National 
Wool Growers’ Association secretary, 
has transferred his interest to the rais- 
ing of oranges in California. With Mrs. 
Marshall and their two sons, he now 
resides in Pomona, Cal. 


In a deal at Santa Barbara, Cal., re- 
cently the Novi Equipment Company 
bought 15,000 acres of the famous San 
Marcos Rancho in the Santa Ynez Valley 
for $550,000 from George E. Barrett. 
Western Livestock Journal says the com- 
pany is reported as a holding company 
operated by Lewis W. Welch, of Detroit, 
who had previously purchased portions 
of the ranch which originally covered 
47,000 acres. 


George Pfalzgraff, Hugo, Colo., says 
that the grass on his place this year is 
the best he has seen during his 37 years 
of experience in that area. He expects 
to be able to put up a lot of prairie hay. 
... Fred Wagoner’s ranch near Ellens- 
burg, Wash., was recently sold to Arley 
Cheadle of Seattle. 


Announcement has been made that 
Charles A. Joy is the new chief of range 
management for the northern region of 
the Forest Service. He succeeds Earl D. 
Sandvig who in turn succeeds Ed Birk- 
maier, resigned, as chief of range man- 
agement in the Rocky Mountain region 
at Denver. Mr. Joy has been with the 
Forest Service since 1923 and has 
served as forest supervisor and assist- 
ant regional range management chief. 


J. C. Pritchard, Denver, Colo., re- 
cently bought the interests of James L. 
C. Painter and Mrs. Emily Painter in 
the Painter Hereford Company, Roggen, 
Colo., leaving ownership of the 60,000- 
acre ranch and its cattle in Mrs. Wil- 
liam Painter and Stafford C. Painter 
and Mr. Pritchard. 

Walter Tolman, Pullman, anima] hus- 
bandman at the State College of Wash- 
ington and secretary of the Washington 
Cattlemen’s Association, urges the sort- 
ing out of fatter, more marketable ani- 
mals early and sending them to slaugh- 
ter whenever they can be handled well. 
Many ranchers, he reports, are market- 
ing some calves early as veal, leaving 
more feed to fatten cows. Some are hold- 
ing back calves or yearlings by drylot 
feeding to miss the heavy mid-fall mar- 





“CURED PINK EYE 
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“Kept rest of herd free from infec- 
tion”...says prominent stockman.* 
Yes, even where inoculation and 
other methods failed, SECURITY 
PINK EYE SOLUTION has ar- 
rested this dread disease in live- 
stock ... has prevented blindness. 


Easily applied with spray or drop- 
per ... far more efficient than 
powder and salves. Safer to use 
when treating half wild range 
stock. In daily use on thousands of 
cattle and sheep ranches. 


2 oz. bottle treats over 50 to 60 
cases for $1.50 postpaid anywhere. 
SENT C.O.D. if preferred. GUAR- 
pot TO CURE OR MONEY 


*Name on Request. 


Order now through your dealer or 
send directly to 


SECURITY 
REMEDIES Co. 


144 West 27th St. 





| New York I, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Incorporated 
Denver, Colo. 
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1950 Curtis 
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FIGHT GRUB 


AND OTHER LIVESTOCK PESTS 
With An 

AUTOMATIC CURRYING 

& DIPPING MACHINE 


A low cost, labor saving way to 
rid livestock of grub, lice, flies, 
etc. Stock treat themselves. 
Keeps livestock sleek Cattle gain 
faster. Built to last a lifetime. 


White or FREE FOLDER 
Ae Aa Cun he 


Dept. ACP PENDER, NEBR. 


ALFALFA $ 


aes eae 
Get a Heavy, 


Clean, Long- 3) 

Life Stand eee z a omg € é sa 
GOLD SEAL Brand is grown at high 
altitudes to resist winter-kill. Triple 
cleaned. High germination test. Ask for 
free Alfalfa Booklet and prices. 

WESTERN SEED CO., DENVER 

Send tor FREE CATALOG 


EXTRA LETTERS OR 


ot FIGURES - 35¢ EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. °7si! Blut 


) 


Ny eionine ‘Tite SILOS 


Cheap to install. Trouble Free. Also 
Tile Stave Silos. Outside Reenforcing. 


Blowing In Buy Now 
7 BlowingDown Erect Early 


th, 


Freezing immediate Shipment 
Rowell Roller Bearing Ensilage Cutters. 
4 Write for prices. Special discounts now. 
4 Good territory open for live agents. 
4 NATIONAL TILE SILO COMPANY 
636 Livestock Kansas City 15, 
Exchange Bldg. Missouri 


Po 





FOR SALE—Fairly priced. Excellent well-bal- 
anced ranch, fully operating, in top livestock 
section of Nevada. Good water, irrigated mead- 
ows, puts up 800 tons or more hay. 1,100 good 
range cattle. Class 1 Grazing Permit up to 
1,000 head. Contact H. M. Rice, 580 Market St., 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 


Nevada and California Ranches for Sale: 
If interested in completely stocked Nevada 
ranches, large or smaller outfits, or in good 
permanent pasture steer ranches in the early 
grass sections of California, contact H. M. Rice, 
Livestock Ranch Specialist, 580 Market St., San 
Francisco 4, Cal. Phone GArfield 7700. 





RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hote) 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


ABORTION VACCINE — Government licensed 
Strain 19—vsaves calves, builds clean herds. 
Free literature. Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. 
1-A, Kansas City 15, Mo. 
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ket period; others plan to creep-feed so 
calves will classify as grain-fed and 
therefore sell without much competition 
from the grass-fed cattle abundant on 
fall markets. 


John R. Jirdon, Morrill, Nebr., one of 
the outstanding livestock men in his 
state and a member of the Joint Live 
Stock Committee and of the advisory 
committee of the War Meat Board, has 
been named to membership on the board 
of the Live Stock National Bank of 
Omaha. 


Frank W. Cochran, Brownsville, Ore., 
is living on a ranch which was started 
by his father in 1870 and which has re- 
mained in the hands of the Cochran 
family all of the 74 years since that 
time. The present operator of the prop- 
erty, called the Butte Stock Ranch, has 
held it for 33 years. Since 1915 he has 
run a herd of registered Hierefords on 
it, and the present herd comprises 60 
breeding cows and numerous heifers. 


Fred Gill & Sons of Exeter, Cal., have 
bought the 70,000-acre Eastern Oregon 
Livestock Company ranch, more famil- 
iarly known as the Roaring Springs 
Ranch, together with some 5,000 cattle, 
150 horses and all equipment. The new 
owners plan expansion of facilities on 
the ranch to increase its carrying ca- 
pacity to about 10,000 head. 


California lost an outstanding Here- 
ford breeder recently in the death of 
Frank A. Cooper, Tipton. Born Oct. 15, 
1889, at Tulare, he was a pioneer in the 
use of the airplane, and as a singer had 
appeared in nearly every state and in 
Europe. Recently he sold a bull produced 
in his herd for what the Hereford Jour- 
nal terms the western record price— 
$25.000. 


Livestock in Spain 


Livestock raising is an important 
activity in many parts of Spain, 
sheep raising is a traditional occupa- 
tion, especially in the high plateau 
areas. Cattle are most important in 
the northern coastal provinces where 
the heavier rainfall produces better 
pasturage. Goats are raised in con- 
siderable numbers in almost all parts 
of the country. At present there are 
41,200,000 head of livestock in the 
country, an over-all increase of about 
18 per cent over 1935, despite the 
losses occasioned by the Civil War. 
This increase is, however, in sheep 
and goats, as there have been varying 
decreases in the numbers of horses, 
mules, donkeys, and cattle. The num- 
ber of sheep is estimatted at 23,800,- 
000, goats at 6,100,000, and hogs at 
5,150,000. Mules, which are the work 
animals on Spanish farms, are esti- 
mated at 1,100,000 head. There are 
approximately 4,100,000 cattle—For- 
eign Commerce Weekly. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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debts, they could dispose of only their 
better animals, permitting the buyer to 
top out their herds. At the present time 
they are in the position to do their own 
culling. 

A general change in our Idaho cattle 
picture this year has been a reversion tg 
the old type of complete herds. Foy g 
long time the market demand wag for 
little beef; hence, in many of our gee. 
tions the cattle had gone on the cow and 
calf basis. During the last two years we 
have been out with the grazing associa. 
tions when the herds that came out cop- 
sisted mostly of cows with baby calves 
at foot and bulls. This year there were 
fewer cows and bulls but the numbers 
were as they had been in the past, the 
missing cows being replaced by year. 
lings and two-year-old steers. Whether 
or not this is a temporary wartime 
necessity or a method that will continue 
in the future is one thing of which no 
one can be absolutely certain. For our 
Idaho conditions it is the best method of 
range management but market condi- 
tions have been such that the production 
of the bigger steers was not profitable. 
The change to the cow and calf basis 
where the calves were sold to farms 
which held them over has been one of 
the factors in increasing cattle numbers 
in Idaho.—E. F. RINEHART, Extension 
Animal Husbandman, Boise, Ida. 


BEEF BUT NO MEAT 


A mercantile company here in Dun- 
ning, Neb., says it could sell two times 
as much fresh beef and pork if it could 
get the product. When the store is out 
of the product it sells prepared meats 
and chicken. Yet we have so many cattle 
that should be chewed up.—ANTHONY 
ZIMPRICH, Dunning, Neb. 


(It is strange that record production 
ends up in short supply. More cattle 
should have been fed last winter but 
uncertainties prevented it. This year 
slaughter has increased and is expected 
to continue so. We have urged early 
and fairly heavy marketing. If num- 
bers could be reduced to 75,000,000 head 
in the next three years, that will pro- 
vide more beef at a time when it is 
needed and in demand and leave the in 
dustry in better shape when the war is 
over.—ED.) 


PRICES DECLINING 


Cattle are declining in price here, 
coolers are full and no beef can be 
bought by the public. Looks as though 
the CIO will continue to get low-cost 
food and high-priced labor—W. C. GIV- 
HAN, Dallas County, Ala. 


STEADY SUBSCRIBER 

Inclosed find $1 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Propucer which I think is 4 
fine livestock magazine. I will certainly 
be a steady subscriber to it—Lxo ©. 
WINsor, Custer County, Mont. 
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